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By Mr. Leo Shaab at Prospect Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Such shooting is only possible with a gun that never fails to operate perfectly. The shooter 
must be absolutely confident that his gun will eject and repeat without fail every time. 


The STEVENS Repeater is Non-Balkable as well as a Natural Pointer. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY | 


Dept. 323 The Factory of Precision. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


















ARE YOU A GUNNER? 


Do you love to follow your good dog over the fields in search of quail or chickens, or to struggle 
through swamp or along thick grown hillside, expecting to hear the roar of the ruffed grouse or 
the twitter of the fall woodcock? If so, you should have this new book. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


(New—Just Published) 

This companion volume to “American Duck Shooting” treats of the upland game which American 

sportsmen shoot over dogs—wocdca _.k, snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the various species and their habits—the 

way in which they live their lives. 

The second part of the book is devoted to upland shooting and treats of the methods by which all the 

upland birds are pursued and taken. The chapter “Aids to Shooting” describes the clothing, guns, 
and loads and dogs that the gunner may profitably use; while the last section of the book treats of the 

shooting of the future and the efforts to rear our native quail and grouse in domestication. 


The volume is illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 full page portraits of 
different game birds and hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 


Cloth. About 575 pages. Price $3.50, net. Postage 25 cents. 


This book is of inestimable value. It contains the genuine hunter- 
naturalist facts given in the most entertaining and interesting style. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 
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INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXHIBITION 


TueE most interesting feature of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Exhibition held in London, June 
24 to July 14, says Consul-General John L. 
Griffiths, London, was the evidence of the great 
growth of the rubber industry in the past few 
years, and the multiplied uses for which rubber 
is now employed. 

The special medal for the best exhibition of 
rubber was awarded to the State of Amazonas, 
Brazil. This exhibition consisted of 20 tons of 
rubber and 5 tons of caucho ball, representing 
approximately the one-thousandth part of the 
rubber passing annually from Manaos. In 
1901-2, 19,989 tons of rubber and caucho were re- 
ceived in Manaos from the State, inclusive of 
that in transit from Peru, Bolivia, and Vene- 
zuela. In 1909-10 this total had risen to 30,065 
tons. This was natural or “wild” rubber, from 
vines and trees indigenous to the soil. 

The Federated Malay States and Straits Set- 
tlements figure largely as present and prospec- 
tive rubber producers. The quantity harvested 
practically doubles each year; in 1906 there were 
1,035,601 pounds exported; in 1907, 1,998,880 
pounds; in 1908, 3,186,099 pounds; in 1909, 
6,112,023 pounds; and in I910, 12,245,864 pounds. 
In view of the large acreages put under rubber 
during recent years, it is anticipated that equal 
increases will be shown in the future. 

Until 1820 rubber was not greatly used except 
for pencil erasing; in that year, however, an 
Englishman named Hancock patented a method 
for its use in dress articles. Experiments 
proved that extreme cold or heat soon destroyed 
the rubber, and it was due to the discovery of 
an American inventor named Goodyear that a 
combination of rubber with sulphur was found 
to enable the caoutchouc to withstand differ- 
ences in temperature. In 1842 Hancock dis- 
covered a method of vulcanization, and from 
that date the material was used in various direc- 
tions. At that time, and for many years, the sup- 
ply of rubber was derived from wild plants, and 
the method of collecting it destroyed vast num- 
bers of trees and vines, until it seemed prob- 
able that the supply of rubber would soon be 
exhausted. In 1876 Mr. Wickham was commis- 
sioned by the authorities at Kew Gardens to 
proceed to the Amazon Valley to secure a sup- 
ply of Para rubber seeds. He brought back 
about 70,000 seeds, from which nearly 2,800 
plants were raised at Kew Gardens and ex- 
ported in miniature hot-houses to the Botanic 
Gardens at Ceylon. From these plants addi- 
tional seeds were obtained. At the same time 
plants were introduced into Singapore, and 
seeds were sent from there to Borneo, Perak, 
and elsewhere. 

In 1884 tapping first took place in Ceylon, 
and in 1888 in Singapore, but not until 1899 was 
the first sheet rubber (from trees in Perak) sold 
in London—the first cultivated Para rubber 
placed upon the European markets. In con- 
sidering these facts, one must be impressed 
with the rapid growth that has since taken place. 

In Ceylon, for example, notwithstanding that 
thousands of acres are given over to tea, rubber 
cultivation is one of the most important plant- 
ing industries. Although the island does not 
Possess any indigenous rubber-yielding plants, 
the climate and soil have proved very suitable 
for the growth of Para, Ceara, and Castilloa 
rubber trees—the first named in particular. In 
1900 it is stated that only 1,750 acres were under 
rubber in the whole island; but since then the 
development has been extremely rapid. In 1910 
it was estimated that no less than 200,000 acres 
were planted with rubber. 

_ The growth of the rubber output of Ceylon 
is shown in the following statement; In 1903, 
I Za tons; 1904, 3434 tons; 1905, 75 tons; 1906, 
140 tons; 1907, 248 tons; 1908, 407 tons; 1909, 
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AMERICAN BIG-GAME HUNTING 


BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB SERIES 
Edited by George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt 


A thoroughly stimulating book dealing with American big-game hunting, East, 
West and under the Arctic circle, including every phase of sport with the rifle. 
“American Big-Game Hunting” is a compilation of the experiences of some of the 
most widely known sportsmen in America. Among the sketches are: The Story 
of the Buffalo, Capt. Geo. S. Anderson; The White Goat and His Country, Owen 
Wister; Old Times in the Black Hills, Gen. Roger D. Williams; Coursing the 
Pronghorn, Theodore Roosevelt; After Wapiti in Wyoming, F. C. Crocker; In 
Buffalo Days, George Bird Grinnell; Blacktails in the Bad Lands, B. Rumsey. 

Forest Preserves and Game Refuges are also considered. Aside from the sur- 
passing interest of the narratives, the book is invaluable for referenc. Cloth, 
heavy paper, library edition, richly illustrated. 


Postpaid, $2.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Classic for Sportsmen 


AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 


Boone and Crockett Club Series 
Edited by GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


An invaluable work not alone for the sportsman, but for the student and lover 
of wild life. Treats of big game preservation and protection in the broader sense; 
tells of the habits, habitat and life history of the larger wild animals; touches upon 
the problem of the public forest domain, and is rounded out by interesting hunting 
reminiscences by such leaders in the fraternity of big-game hunters as Madison 
Grant, Paul J. Dashiell, George Bird Grinnell, Jas. H. Kidder and W. Lord Smith. 
Bound in cloth, library edition, heavy paper, richly illustrated, 497 pages. 

Postpaid, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY 
LESAGE AREAS ESAS 














THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 


EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for 
the wider circle which delights in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high 
coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting stories, Mr. 
Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word 
picture of life in the open, subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of 
outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, hunting and the 
habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his 
viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game 
hunter of experience and will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an 
excursion into the wild. 


“a Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Mlustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 127 F. 












Canoe and Boat Building 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


Contains plain and comprehensive directions for the 
construction of canoes, row and sail boats, and hunting 
craft, directions that the amateur with tools can follow. 
Fifty plates and working drawings in separate envelope. 
Cloth, illustrated, 264 pages. Postpaid, $2.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


My Angling Friend 
By FRED MATHER 
Sketches of notable men, Mr. Mather’s brethren of the 
angle, as he knew them, a delightful experience—taught 
hilosophy, and a splendid appreciation of the innate 
umor of men ond things. Cloth, illustrated, 369 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Building Motor Boats and M i 
Gasolene Engines are disc 
in the book 


HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH 
FROM PLANS 


A complete, illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats, and the installing, care and running of gas- 
olene motors. By Charles G. Davis. With 40 
diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 3 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

The author is a builder and designer of national 
reputation. All the instruction given is defined and 
comprehensive; 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and % 
full-page plans. That portion of the book devoted te 
the use and care of gas engines should be most care- 
fully perused by every individual who operates one. 
The book is wal worth the price asked for it 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY |DEER SHOOTING 





@ Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of the life in the Open. 
Handbooks of Sport. Books that make “roughing it” easy. Books 
for Fisherman, Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoceist, Camper, Nature 


Lover. 


Books of Travel and Adventure for Young and Old. 


Book Catalogue Free on Application. 





Hunting in Many Lands. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To 
the Gulf of Cortez, George H. Gould. A Canadian 
Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting Trip in India, 
Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. 
Barringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. 
A Bear Hunt in the Sierras, Alden Sampson. The 
Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. The 
Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game, of Mongolia 
and Tibet, W. M. Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle 
Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Coursing, Roger D. 
Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protec- 
tion of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. An- 
derson. The Yellowstone National Park Protection Act. 
Head Measurements of the Trophies at the Madison 
Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park 
Protective Act. rice, $2.50. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Theodore 
Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell, editors. Narra- 
tives of white goat hunting, elk hunting, old times in 
the Black Hills, a coursing, nights with the 
grizzlies, buffalo days, blacktails in the Bad Lands, notes 
on forest reservations and game refuges. Contributors: 
Theodore Roosevelt, George Bird Grinnell, Owen Wis- 
ter, Winthrop Chanler, Col. Geo. S. Anderson, Col. 
Roger D. Williams, Archibald Rogers, F. C. Crocker, 
een Sage, and others. Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. Like its predecessors, the present volume is de- 
voted chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of 
Northern America; yet it does not confine istelf to any 
one land, though it is first of all a book about America, 
its game and its people. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. This 
is a collection of papers on different themes contributed 
to Forgst anp STREAM and other publications, and now 
for the first time brought together. Price, $2.00. 


My Friend the Partridge. 


S. T. Hammond. An inimitable study of the noblest 
of our game birds, following the ruffed grouse deep into 
his haunts, detailing the experiences of more than 60 
— in the field, throwing much light on the habits, 
ife history and habitat of the game. A most delightful 
reminder of happy days with upland game. Cloth, 150 
pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Containing hints on camp shelter and 
bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman. 
Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.26. 


Jack Among the Indians. 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated, Cloth, 301 pages. Price, $1.26. 


Jack in the Rockies. 


Or a Boy’s Adventures With a Pack Train. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, $1.26. 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 


George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 286 pages. 
Price, 


Jack the Young Trapper. 
ase Bird Grinnell. Illustrated, 278 pages. Price, 
Manual of Taxidermy for Trappers. 


C. J.. Maynard. A complete guide in “pas and 
reserving birds and animals. Illustrated. New edition. 
Tice, 


_training pet dogs, by an amateur. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 


Trading and Indian Fighting. 

.W. T. (Bill) Hamilton. The author was the last sur- 
vivor of the old race of free trappers. Bill Hamilton 
was born in 1825, and was on the plains in 1842, trapper, 
Indian fighter, sign talker, trader, scout and guide so 
long as the old est survived. This book is the simple 
unaffected story of his adventurous life, more thrilling 
and full of personal interest than any remance. Cloth. 
Illustrated, 223 pages. Postpaid, $1.60. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


S. T. Hammond. A most practical book for the dog 
fancier, based largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation 
that dogs, and particularly house dogs, suffer from too 
much medicine. Contents: Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, 
Other Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common Ailments, 
Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, 
Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Canker of the 
Ear, Mange, Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth. II- 
lustrated, 161 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 


Frank Merton Buckland. A charming collection of 
verse by an author who knows and loves nature well. 
A particularly pleasing gift for fishermen, closely simu- 
lating in form and ornamentation the standard fiy-book. 
Cloth. Heavy laid paper. Sumptuously bound. Post- 
paid, $1.25. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Life in a Corner of Yankee- 
land. The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fraternity 
expressed it, the hunters and fishermen of the widely 
scattered neighborhood used to meet of evenings and 
dull outdoor days “to swap lies.” Cloth, 187 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


The Still-Hunter. 


_Theo. S. Van Dyke. A Practical Treatise on Deer- 
Stalking. Extra cloth, beveled, 350 pages. Price, $1.75. 


The Angler’s Workshop. Rod Making for 
Beginners. 

Perry D. Frazer. A complete, simple and thoroughly 
up-to-date work for the guidance of the amateur rod 
maker, carrying him from first mangos through all 
phases of successful rod making. There is no theorizing 
or speculation. All terms are simple, and all kinds of 
rods and woods are treated of. Cloth, 180 pages. Four 
full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings. Postpaid, $1.00. 


The Book of the Black Bass. 


James A. Henshall. The standard work on the black 
bass, comprising a complete scientific and life history 
of the black bass, together with a practical treatise on 
angling and fly-fishing, a full description of tackle and 
implements, and general observations. Cloth. Illustrated, 
470 pages. Postpaid, $3.00. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Fred Mather. Sketches of character and incident with 
rod and gun from childhood to manhood; from the kill- 
ing of little fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. [IIlus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 


My Angling Friends. 
Fred Mather. A second series of ‘Men I Have Fished 
With.” Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. Price, $1.60. 


Training vs. Breaking 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


How to Build a Skipjack. 


Complete plans and instructions for building a light 
draft s —_ Plans and directions easily followed. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


How to Build a Knockabout. 


A wholesome boat for all-around cruising and racing; 
23ft. O. W., 10ft. beam, 26in. draft. Full working plans 
and drawings, with instructions for building. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00 
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The season for Deer, Moose, Caribou, 
Sheep, etc., opens within a few days. 

Are you prepared to get the full value 
of the short season, allowed by law, for 
their killing? 

Have you selected a rifle, and, do you 
know for a certainty that it is the best 
arm made for the purpose? 

Have you gone thoroughly into the 
question of ammunition? There’s a big 
difference in charges required for vari- 
ous kinds of game. 

How about your: sights? Have they 
been expertly selected and properly ad- 
justed? Deer shooters have gone wrong 
a whole season, because they didn’t re- 
sight and adjust before starting into the 
woods. 

Do you know just what equipment is 
essential for a big-game hunt? 

Do you know the best big-game terri- 
tory, reached by the path of least resist- 
ance? Lots of shooters have come home, 
discouraged and disappointed, because 
they went to the poorest shooting coun- 
try by the path of greatest resistance. 

Do you know a good guide when you 
see one? Guides look pretty much alike, 
until you see them work. You can’t 
change horses in the middle of the stream, 
nor can you change guides in the middle 
of the forest. 

Adopt the ounce of prevention treat- 
ment and get the right guide before you 
start. 

All this brings you right back to me, 
because my department has, for thirty 
odd years, made a specialty of just such 
problems as are contained in the above 
remarks. 

Year after year our experts study shoot- 
ing conditions, new makes of guns and 
ammunition, changes in game laws, ad- 
justments in the shooting map. _ 


We know what arms have been suc- 
cessful, and under what conditions the 
same equipment has been an utter failure. 

You do not need to go to the time and 
expense of working these problems out— 


Ask us. 

We are incessant in our efforts to make 
the path of least resistance accessible to 
our readers. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 
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666 tons; I9I0, 1,601 tons. The output for 1911 
is estimated at 2,230 tons. It is thought a total 
crop of 30,000 tons will be realized in 1920. 

Trinidad and Tobago are among the latest 
producers of rubber. In recent years Dominica 
has been extensively planted with rubber. Ger- 
man, as well as British East Africa is fast be- 
coming a factor in the world’s supply, together 
with Uganda, while in Mexico tapping has been 
going for years. On one plantation (La 
Zacualpa) there are nearly 4,000,000 trees (of 
the Castilloa variety). 

Although the total quantity of rubber ex- 
ported from Uganda since 1902 has amounted 
to only 467,040 pounds, valued at $250,000, this 
was derived chiefly from vines. Ceara was in- 
troduced in 1902, and has been found a valu- 
able addition to the country’s resources. Three- 
year-old trees yield an average of 30 ounces of 
dry rubber per annum, while 8-year-old trees 
yield 19 ounces in 2% months. Tapping is on 
the “half herringbone” system, every alternate 
day, to a height of 4 feet. Para was introduced 
in 1901, and makes excellent growth; an 8-year- 
old tree attained a growth of 35 inches, and 
yielded 1614 ounces of dry rubber in 107 tap- 


pings. 





JUNGLE BEASTS, 


One of the most interesting speakers at a 
recent dinner, says the Springfield Republican, 
was a friend of Mayor Lathrop, Ralph Earn- 
shaw, of Burma, India. Mr. Earnshaw has 
been in India for the last fourteen years as resi- 
dent manager for an English company engaged 
in the teakwood business. He is a decidedly 
modest man for one who has under his con- 
trol from 2,000 to 3,000 native laborers and 500 
working elephants. Mr. Earnshaw described 
the process of obtaining teakwood and related 
some thrilling incidents of his encounters with 
the wild animals of India. 

Teakwood, he said, is a hardened wood and 
does not contract when wet and is used ex- 
tensively in the flooring of battleships. The 
British government has the oversight of the 
forest land and when a tree is 120 years old is is 
girdled and later is cut down. These trees grow 
on the hills usually at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 
The elephants are used to a large extent be- 
cause they can make their own road. The gov- 
ernment has the oversight of their capture, 
which usually involves 350 men and often con- 
siderable danger. Mr. Earnshaw said that the 
elephant is by no means a dangerous beast and 
that they are trained to kneel, push with the 
foot or push with their body by oral command. 
The average elephant can be worked for ten 
years and the tamed animals live only about 
forty-five years, whereas in a wild state an ele- 
phant often lives to the age of 120 years. The 
price of elephants has increased since Mr. 
Earnshaw went to India to such an extent that 
a female that could be purchased for $500, four- 
teen years ago, now costs $2,000. Personally he 
has purchased 86 of these animals during the 
last year. Their age is determined by the rolls 
of their ears and this is an important factor in 
the purchase of an elephant. They are harnessed 
with a harness made of bark and chain and on 
a hill will drag one ton and on the level two 
and a half tons. 

Mr. Earnshaw, who has been the official slayer 
of man-killing elephants in the section around 
Burma for the last ten years, related several ac- 
counts of his experiences with these animals, 
also close encounters with other wild beasts, 
including a thrilling account of an encounter 
with a python some 25 feet long. He managed 
to kill the reptile with his revolver after it had 
coiled itself around his body and was beginning 
to_draw it in the death crush. 

Mr. Earnshaw says that many of the stories 
told by hunters of big game do not ring true, 
as he asserts, after an experience of several 
years in killing panthers and other animals, the 
average wild beast in India is not dangerous, 
as it seldom attacks a man. He has slept in the 
jungle at night in a tent, and, although the 


woods have resounded with cries he has been un- 
disturbed, 
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The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparing it. 









Accept no substitute. 


Martini(gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
mast popular. At 
all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





Hunting Without a Gun, 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of papers on different themes 
contributed to Forrest anp StreAM and other pub- 
lications, and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FETCH AND CARRY 


By B. Waters 


Tells minutely of the methods by which a dog, young 
or old, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve 
either = the force or “natural” system. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 124 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Book Exchange. 


Advertisements of old books which are out of print, 
or of second-hand books, for sale, exchange or wanted, 
will be inserted in Forest AND STREAM at 20 cents a line. 
There are about 7 words to the line, and 14 agate lines 
to the inch. 





OUR FANCY yoapens, and Rambling Notes of a 


Naturalist. By Geo. Ure. Published 1886. Cover soiled. 
Price, $1.25. Sale price, 60 cents. Address Box 27, care 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


WANTED. 
Coves Furbearing Animals, Washington, D. C. 
Caton’s Antelope and Deer of America. 
Scuuttz’s My Life as an Indian. 
Apply, with price, W. G. D., care Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. 





A few copies left of the following books: 
SHORE BIRDS—Six papers reprinted from Forest 
AND STREAM. Paper. 45 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
SOME NATIVE BIRDS FOR LITTLE FOLKS— 
By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated. Cloth. 146 pages. 
With 14 photogravure plates. Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Brings so much of the 
out-of-doors 


orden’s 
Evaporate 


Mil PEERLESS 


BRAND 


brings real pleasure to the 
sportsman cook. Adds fine 
flavor, richness and digesti- 
bility to his cooking. And 
good cooking adds so much 
pleasure to the life out of-doors. 


See that Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk is in your outfit. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


‘Leaders of Quality”’ 
Est. 1857 NEW YORK 
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We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, &c., 
longer than any other boot makers and know how. 
Putman Boots are worn all over the world. 


Complete catalogue of over 100 styles of 
Boots, Moose-Hide and Oil Tanned Moc- 
casins, and self-measurement blanks sent 
free. Our goods are all made to measure 
and some of our styles will just suit your 
requirements. 


Ask for Catalogue. 


H. J. PUIMAN & CO., 
113 Fifth St., N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






USE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY a 
BLAIR’S PILLS E& 
SAFE, EFFECTIVE. 50c. & $1.00R@"77 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y, [7 em 
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F ly Bait and Bait Casting Rods. 


PEERLESS QUALITY. The Best Rod for $5.00. 


Tuscarora Pattern, 8% feet, 43% ounces. Other Fly Rods, 9 feet, 5% ounces; 9% feet, 6 
ounces; 10 feet, 7 ounces. Dress Suit Case Fly Rod, 7% feet, about 4% ounces. 


ECLIPSE QUALITY. The Best Rod at $6.50. 


Fly Rods, 9 feet, 5% ounces; 9% feet, 53 ounces. Bait Casting Rods, No. 3026. Singl 
Piece, 5% feet; No. 3026 S., Two Piece, 5% feet. : g 2%, Single 


MILLS’ LIVE BOX 13x 6x x5 inches) 


Has two separate compartments for carrying and keeping frogs, craw- 
fish, helgramites and crickets for bass bait. It is cauuale i and 
netting is galvanized. 


PMO, ie seeks sccaxceen Each, $0.75 


William Mills @ Son 
21 Park Place New York 


Send for Trout, Bass and Salmon Booklets. 
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Shot guns and 

> | ammunition of 

all dependable 

makes can be 

bought at right 
prices at 


Philadelphia’s 










=| Sporting Goods 
1 Headquarters 


Write for Catalog B. 


Shannon 


816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


"GET NEXT” 


to our lines of Spinners, 
Rods, Reels and all fish- 
ing accessories. 


Send for Catalogue “C”’ 


The John J. Hildebrandt Company, 
Drawer 6 Logansport, Ind., U.S. A, 


THE NEW ROD 
H. W. HAWES @ CO., Canterbury, Conn. 


E MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade Split Bamboo Fishing and Tournament Rods 
We are now producing, for length, weight, and caliber, the 
most powerful and artistic split-bamboo rod _ manufac- 
tured. Material and workmanship guaranteed. Mr. Hawes 
had thirty years’ experience as rod maker and expert 
fly-caster. Repairing fine rods a specialty. 


H. W. HAWES E. S. LEONARD 
Cleverest 


Fall Hat 
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THOS. J. CONROY 28 


“ Sa John Street 


Fine Fishing Tackle &Sporting Goods New York 


TARPON, TUNA aad ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


$2 5,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 



















N 
$ 1 2 & 50 English Worn 
Cloth by best 
Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. Alpine dressed men 





sold by metropolitan hatters for $5, we sell, American made for $2, ex- 
pressage paid. ks right, fits right, feels right You want this hat 
because it’s different. Proper for all occasions. Up-to-date c-lors—light 
gray striped, dark gray striped, brown striped Dark gray rough cloth, 
medium brown rough cloth. Finest cloths—silk-serge lined; crown and 
brim heavy silk stitched; band and bow same cloth as hat. Money back 
if you don’t like it. Pin a $2 bill to an order and mail it NOW. Send 
for our new Fall Style Book of Hats and Caps FREE 

FRENOH POCKET HAT CO., - ~- 62S. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, itw' York 


OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Forest and Stream wants good photographs of shooting, fishing, yachting, 
canoeing, camping, natural history and kindred subjects. Pictures that tell 









FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 








a story preferred tothose depicting still life. Carbon prints, and those made How York. 

on printing-out papers, will be given preference. _ Pictures that have not 

been used in other publications will, if available, be paid for. eerie 
Attachments. 
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o 
$ The Game Book 


STANDARD BIG GAME MEASUREMENTS 


Every man wants to compare his trophy with those of other big-game hunters. 
But comparisons are useless unless there is a fixed standard. 

The game book of the Boone and Crockett Club, the foremost organization of 
hunters of American big-game supplies this. Compiled by J. H. Kidder, it provides 
directions for standard measurements of the large game animals of America, with 
spaces carefully arranged for complete data regarding the kill, locality, time, con- 
ditions, etc. i a. , 

; It is handsomely and durably bound pocket size. It is an invaluable record 
for every man who goes into the wild for sport with the rifle, a handy book, a 
camp companion, and a library reminder of days afield. Leather, 


Postpaid, $1.50 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, f 
For Sportemen's use. Gombines Head 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, RW 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- \ 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Bonting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 













BEAUTIFUL SWANS, FANCY PHEASANTS, 


Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, Ornamental Geese and Ducks, 
for pleasure and profit. Also Deer, Rabbits, Monkeys, Angora 
Cats, Parrots, Canaries and all kinds of pet stock. Send 10c. 
for illustrated descriptive circular. WENZ @ MACKENSEN. 


Dept. HJ. Pheasantry and Game Park Yardley, Pa. 
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Terms, $3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy, 
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COW MOOSE IN LAKE ROSSIGNOL. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4g, 1911. lope 


THE VOYAGEURS AT DINNER. 


From Rossignol to Tusket—II. 


RANCIS PARKMAN in that charming work 
F “Pioneers of France in the New World,” 
tells in inimitable style how DeMonts on his 

first voyage to America, in 1604, armed with let- 
ters-patent granting him enormous lands and priv- 
ileges south of the Saint Lawrence, captured 
and made prize of a fur trading ship and cargo 
and consoled its commander by bestowing his 
name upon the scene of his misfortune. This 
high-handed poacher, one Rossignol, was a fel- 
low countryman of DeMonts, and the scene of 
his discomfiture is now known as Liverpool 
Harbor, but his name still lives in connection 
with the largest lake in Nova Scotia. Lake 
Rossignol is about eighteen miles long and in 
many places six or seven miles wide. Its out- 
line is irregular and toward the northern and 
southern ends is varied by numerous bays and 
coves. Halfway down on the eastern shore is 
Second Lake and just beyond it First Lake, but 
both clearly a part of the main lake, while at 
the southern end are Fourth and Fifth lakes, 
similarly placed. Off in the woods to the north, 
east and south are many scattered groups of 
smaller lakes all draining into Rossignol, and 
to the west is the Shelburne River. The outlet 
is at the lower end of First Lake, where the 
great torrent of water pours out to form the 


By M. B. MILLER 


Illustrated from photographs by J. Gurney Taylor 


Mersey. Here are the famous Indian Gardens, 
a fine park-like point of land between the lake 
and river which, in ancient times, was a fav- 
orite meeting place of the aboriginal Micmacs 
and now is popular with the white men for the 
big trout which abound in the heavy water. 

In the face of a fresh south wind we went 
down the lake toward Wildcat Point. We 
might have anticipated what was coming, as 
we had had perfect days since leaving home and 
a change was probably due; besides the guides 
had consulted the new moon and reported it 
wet, but to us, from the States, a wind from 
the south could not possibly mean bad weather. 
Alas! we were to learn that in Nova Scotia 
the storms were perfectly impartial when it 
came to the points of the compass. However, 
we gave no concern for the morrow as we made 
camp at the furthermost end of the point, with 
a level place for the tents, good shelter and 
plenty of wood. 

Lawrence pitched the tents facing each other, 
with the fire between them, and in selecting 
just the right angle to allow the warmth of 
the fire to penetrate the tents and at the same 
time to permit the smoke to blow away, he 
showed a remarkable prescience of the wind 
and weather we were to have for the next three 


days. In the meantime, Horace and Charles, as 
cooks, prepared a delicious trout chowder, ané 
also served boiled rice and raisins sweetened 
with maple syrup. In the evening George gave 
a lesson in skat to two unpromising pupils. 

We all slept well and did not stir until half 
past five. The clouds hung low and threaten- 
ingly, and the south wind had freshened. Alto- 
gether it looked dubious about venturing out 
on the lake for the long pull to the Shelburne. 
Our sixteen-foot Fredericton canoes were 
steady, seaworthy little boats, but they were 
heavily loaded and a canoe after all is only a 
canoe. But we did not give up without a 
struggle. After breakfast the three guides took 
one of the canoes, and after getting aboard at 
the little sheltered cove swung out to the wind- 
ward side of the point to try the seas while we 
watched them from the shore. They were very 
thoroughly shaken up by the rough seas. We 
decided not to attempt a venture which might 
result disastrously. 

To occupy the day it was agreed that we 
should cross the sheltered bay to the lee of 
Wildcat Point and retrace some of the distance 
up the Keejeemacoojee, fishing as we went. 
This we did and had fair results, considering 
that it soon commenced to rain and the wind 
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kept growing stronger, so that in many places 
it was difficult to cast. We caught fifty-four 
trout, Gurney was high rod, but the Scribe took 
home the flag with a fine fish 16% inches long, 
easily topping in weight Gurney’s big trout of 
the day before. We lunched in the rain on 
beans, cold tongue, tea and marmalade, but 
were not dismayed by the steady downpour, as 
three very new, very complete and very yellow 
oilskins were the most conspicuous feature of 
the landscape. We met three parties in boats 
on the river, which surprised us until we re- 
called that it was the 24th of May, the day on 
which, according to schedule, we were not to 
be crowded at Indian Gardens. We saw several 
ducks, two loons out on the lake, and a porcu- 
pine chewing away at the bark of a maple. 

In returning to camp the increased wind had 
so decidedly stirred up the lake that it was ap- 
parently risky to attempt the straight run to 
Wildcat Point, so we followed somewhat the 
shores of the intervening bay. We did not all 
go that way quite as directly as we might. 
George and Gurney with their guides had got- 
ten a start for home and Lawrence with the 
Scribe were following on some distance behind. 
Lawrence saw the two canoes ahead turn cir- 
cuitously to avoid the full force of the wind 
and waves, but he decided to take his canoe 
straight across to save time. The Scribe didn't 
say anything but started thinking, and presently 
mental telepathy got in its work and Lawrence 
concluded that after all the long way round 
might be better. 

When we got back, a brisk fire soon dried 
and thawed us out. Supper afforded us the 
novelty of baked trout, which might have tasted 
better if we had not been led up to it past ample 
quantities of trout chowder and fried trout. 
The guides, however, never lost their appetites 
for trout, and Lawrence and Horace had an 
exciting trout eating contest that night. Law- 
rence won, hands down, with a score of five 
and a half to two. Five and a half trout of the 
size we were catching merits a championship. 
That night the wind was very fresh from the 
southwest, and a steady rain was falling, but 
we were filled with a good supper, and with a 
blazing big fire in front of the tents were able 
to accept the situation philosophically. 

The next day started very early for some of 
us. As Gurney was anxious about an expected 
telegram, which had not arrived before we left 
Milford, he had decided the night before, in 
view of the probable continuance of the storm, 
to spend the day in going out to Caledonia where 
he could reach Mr. Thomas over the telephone. 
He and Lawrence were up at 3 o'clock and an 
hour later paddled two miles to Lowe’s Land- 
ing, where they secured a horse and wagon, 
so that Gurney was able to drive the thirteen 
miles to Caledonia, accomplish his mission, and 
get back to camp by mid-afternoon. 

In the meantime Horace and Charles, after 
a careful survey, determined to take some of 
the heavier dunnage, and attempt to reach the 
Shelburne. This they did successfully, .but in 
coming back they had a hard, anxious time, as 
the lake was running full of seas like the ocean. 

After lunch we two, with the guides, took the 
canoes and paddling in the lee of the shore 
worked our way around once more to the Kee- 


jeemacoojee. For about an hour we had fine. 


sport. George took eight and the Scribe nine 
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splendid trout. All of the latter’s were over 
eleven inches long, a pound and a quarter and 
a pound and an eighth being the largest, but 
George that day proved himself the best fisher- 
man on the trip by catching, after an exciting, 
gruelling contest, a beautifully proportioned and 
colored trout which just tipped the'scales at a 
pound and three-quarters. He also hooked and 
landed a double of two pounds and a quarter 
of hard fighting energy on a light rod and tackle. 
We brought in nine fish all over a foot long— 
great, beautiful, lusty wild trout. 

When we got back Gurney and Lawrence were 
home and entertaining two visitors, P. H. Moore, 
of New York, who had just opened a new camp 
for sportsmen, and his head guide, Joe Patter- 
son. Their camp, Camp Rossignol, is at Lowe’s 
Landing, and they came across to call on us in 
a motorboat. We were glad to see them, but 
shuddered a little at the thought of a motor- 
boat in that beautiful wilderness, and wondered 
how long it would be before the loons on the 
lake would move away. After they were gone 
we admiringly inspected Gurney’s purchases in 
Caledonia, smoking tobacco and chocolate and 
six dozen eggs. We had twelve dozen of the 
latter already, but Gurney, as one of the greatest 
living egg eaters, had thought we might run 
short, and with a sublime devotion—to whom ‘or 
what I shall not say—had carried through the 
driving rain and over thirteen miles of road, a 
large part of which was corduroy, those six 
dozen eggs on his lap. 

Next morning there was no change in the 
atmospheric conditions. That interminable storm 
continued to blow and to create a watery tumult 
on the lake which entirely precluded successful 
canoeing. Our clothing and blankets were com- 
mencing to get damp and there were times when 
even the hardiest member of the party admitted 
that he was cold. Besides the sending down to 
the Shelburne of the heavy provisions had limited 
the variety of the menu. But matters might 
have been worse. Later we paddled once more 
to the Keejeemacoojee River, our only place of 
diversion. In contrast to the day before we only 
had indifferent luck, with few fish and those 
mostly small, but we added twenty-nine more to 
the record. 

On a pretty, mossy bank under Some ever- 
greens we lunched on baked beans and tea, and 
shortiy afterward, deceived by the less boisterous 
wind on the sheltered river, we hurried back to 
camp in the hopes of improved weather condi- 
tions. On the contrary we found things a shade 
worse. The wind had shifted back from the 
southwest to the south, it was high, and squalls 
of rain kept chasing each other across the lake. 
On our return we found in camp an old trapper 
and his boy who were on their way to visit 
some bear traps off to the westward. They had 
a rowboat, but not much else, so it did not re- 
quire a great deal of urging to persuade them 
to stay over night with us. Pat Lacey was his 
name; he travels winter and summer alike with 
a repeater, and his chief dividend payers are 
bears, wildcats, foxes, otter, mink and muskrats. 

The morning of the 27th, George awakened 
the camp by the loud announcement, “Get up, 
boys, the storm is over.” This was about 4:30, 
and I have no hesitancy in saying that if, by 
any chance, there had been a mistake in his esti- 
mate of the weather, something serious might 
have overtaken him then and there. As it was 
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we had gotten so thoroughly weary of Wildcat 
Point that we turned out most amiably, and after 
a iook around, hopes grew high that at last we 
could get on to Shelburne River. The wind had 
changed from gusts and squalls to a pleasant 
steady breeze, and there was a different quality 
to the air. 

sy 6 o’clock we were ready to start. Pat 
Lacey, who was traveling light with only a rifle, 
an axe and a tiny kit, kindly took into his capa- 
cious rowboat some of our heavier things and 
started on ahead, but even then the canoes had 
quite load enough to carry into the turbulent 
seas still remaining from the storm. This first 
part of the six mile run to the mouth of the 
Shelburne was by all odds the roughest, as be- 
fore long we commenced to avail ourselves of 
quieter water in the lee of some of the pretty 
islands which stud the western end of the lake. 
As we paddled steadily on, the clouds grew 
iighter and an occasional patch of blue sky gave 
promise of a fine day. In this we were not dis- 
appointed. 

When approximately two-thirds of the dis- 
tance had been covered, the ever alert Lawrence 
calied out, “See the moose!” and again a moment 
later, “There’s a calf with her.” We were three 
or four hundred yards from a small island 
when we saw a cow moose in the water just be- 
yond it swimming toward another island at right 
angles to our course. A few feet behind her 
was the calf. The cow at first swam quite slow- 
ly, swaying her big mule-like head from side to 
side most awkwardly. We paddled hard to head 
her off, anxious to stop the calf, as he was such 
a little chap that we feared he might drown in 
the effort to follow his mother. She kept on at 
a quickened rate, but Gurney and Horace, by 
making their canoe fairly fly through the water, 
managed to get quite close as she went ashore 
at the further island, and Gurney was able to 
photograph her. Their canoe was then swung 
around to the other side of this island to round 
her up and to prevent her, if possible, from 
keeping straight on across the lake. In the 
meantime the calf had turned back, and when 
the rest of us came up he was standing in the 
water on the rocks, a pitiful little object of 
misery, now and then blatting out his loneliness 
as only a moose calf can. Apparently he was 
not much frightened by us, but was well blown 
by his swim. We sat in the canoes scarcely 
a dozen feet away and couid easily have cap- 
tured him if we had wished, but we did not 
want to put the man smell on him, or do any- 
thing which might make his already greatly dis- 
turbed mother permanently desert him. Gurney 
and Horace finally succeeded in turning her 
back, and when last we saw her, as we paddled 
on down the lake, she was swimming in a wide 
circle, but evidently working her way back to 
the young one. Later we learned from Pat 
Lacey, who was still keeping ahead of us, that 
he had seen both cow and calf swim to the 
island where we saw them, and it was a fair 
guess that he had first startled them out of 
cover. 

About this time in the spring the cow moose 
are apt to seck shelter on the islands in the 
lakes to have their young, thereby getting away 
from bears and wildcats, particularly the former, 
which are reputed to be very partial to calf 
moose. The young cows, as a rule, have one 
calf, the older ones almost invariably have two. 
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Sometimes the latter ignore the island refuge 
and have their calves on the mainland, depend- 
ing upon strength, prowess and maternal vigi- 
lance to fight off marauding bears. Someone, 
not as well versed in faunal lore as our guides, 
cited it as a wonderful example of the protec- 
tion nature gives to her wild creatures that dur- 
ing this interesting period the cow moose had 
no scent, but the frank skepticism of our thor- 
oughly moose-wise guides makes it necessary to 
record the statement as poetical, but probably 
not true. 

Shelburne River was reached shortly before 
8 o’clock. It is well to note before proceeding 
further that the Shelburne River bears no re- 
lation to the town on the south coast of simi- 
lar name, as its waters flow into Lake Rossignol 
and thence into the Mersey. Shelburne town is 
on the Roseway close to its mouth at the head 
of Shelburne Harbor. Between the Mersey and 
the Roseway are the Sable and Jordan rivers, 
both sizeable streams. According to the guides 
it is an easy trip to go from Lake Rossignol to 
either the Jordan or the Roseway; the carries 
are not long or difficult and both rivers afford 
excellent fishing. The route to the Jordan is 
through the upper lakes connected directly with 
Rossignol; to the Roseway by way of the Little 
Tobeatic. 

The Shelburne, our gateway to the upper coun- 





GULL’S NEST ON A BOULDER. 


try, was hard to locate on the lake shore until 
we were right upon its mouth. Here Pat Lacey 
went ashore with his boy to visit a long round 
of bear traps which he had out between the Shel- 
burne and the Tobeatic lakes. A couple of hun- 
dred yards up stream brought us to rough water 
where the paddles were dropped and the spiked 
set poles taken up for the push through the 
falls. This was work which mainly fell upon 
the guides since the swift water meant trout, 
and we three could not resist the temptation to 
fish rather than to help; besides, the difficulties 
were not great and the pace was slow. Alternat- 
ing with the falls, none very high or long, were 
stretches of stillwaters. The little river wound 
and turned amazingly and afforded us constantly 
changing vistas of sylvan beauty. While we 
knew that the Jumberman had taken toll along 
this stream, we could see no evidence of it. The 
banks were richly clothed with trees of goodly 
size, and beneath them the ground was carpeted 
with fresh green moss and ferns. About the 
middle of the morning we came to the first real 


carry of the trip, 300 yards, a little one which 
was to fade into insignificance in comparison 
with the mighty portages further along. This 
was at Kempton Dam. At another shallow run- 
way, known as Pollard Falls, we saw the re- 
mains of an ancient log road, but further than 
these we noticed no evidences of human visita- 
tion. 

We lunched on a large natural meadow gor- 
geously bespangled with the purple blooms of 
the “sheep kill,’ a member of the laurel family. 
A mile-long stillwater ran through it in broad, 
easy curves, dimpling in the gentle breeze. We 
boiled the kettle and ate our simple meal. Near 
us at the water’s edge a noisy specimen of the 
genus Rana attracted our attention by his bold- 
ness and reiterated vociferousness. One of us 
decided to try a little experiment, and taking his 





A PORCUPINE SEEN ALONG THE TRAIL. 


rod, swung a fly craftily in front of the pointed 
green nose. Quicker than-the eye could follow, 
a soft tongue flew out and the fly disappeared, 
but almost as quickly came the strike, and froggy 
rose in the air, the most thoroughly astonished 
frog in Nova Scotia, to indulge in comical and 
wonderful acrobatics while the resilient rod held 
hig dangling. In a moment he was released and the 
energy of the two or three jumps waterward, and 
the final dive gave us an inkling of his opinion of 
such feathered frauds as trout flies. It was a very 
funny episode, but perhaps there was an element 
of thoughtless cruelty about it. However, it may 
be forgiven in the light of our general good be- 
haviour since a less destructive party than ours 
never went into the woods. We had a very good 
pistol, but it was only used occasionally to 
demonstrate on a tin can target what utterly 
bad shots we were. At one time on the Sport- 
ing Lake stream, Gurney tried to shoot a swim- 
ming muskrat at an impossible distance, but 
nothing came of the attempt, and there were no 
others. When it came to fishing, I may say 
while we took many trout every day, it was 
an invariable custom to return to the water un- 
harmed a‘l of them save a carefully estimated 
number which we kept to eat. We even went 
so far as to wet the hand before loosening the 
hook, so as to avoid the growth of fungus which 
sometimes attacks trout which have been roughly 
handled. The ones. we kept were mercifully 
killed by breaking their necks. 

We continued up the winding Shelburne, en- 
joying fully the warm bright day, watching the 


bird life, paddling through the stillwaters, and 
fishing the pools and rapids. The trout were not 
large, none weighing a pound, but we caught 
fifty-seven, and in the swift current even the 
medium sized fish put up lively fights. We had 
those wretched little pests, the black flies, with 
us all day, but fortunately their attacks at no 
time were very serious or disturbing. About 4 
o’clock we turned to the left and entered Sand 
Brook, a lovely little stream with clean white 
sand bottom. We went up it a short distance 
and camped in an open space amidst a grove of 
hemlocks, having made about twelve miles for 
the day. We needed the daylight hours remain- 
ing to dry the damp clothes, tents and blankets. 
Lawrence collected plenty of fragrant fir boughs 
for our beds, while Horace, threatened by the 
total exhaustion of the bread supply, with which 
we had started, cooked biscuits in the reflecting 
oven. 

During the manifold activities which occupied 
our attention before supper it was noticed that 
Gurney had become quiet and thoughtful. Pres- 
ently, and with nothing to soften the shock, it 
came out—he was going in swimming! He 
would not presume to suggest that any one else 
in the party required more water than he’ had 
been getting right along, but for his part he did 
not mind confessing to friends that he needed 
a wash and proposed to get it. He had been 





A LOON’S NEST. 


looking at that brook with a calculating eye; 
it might be a bit shallow and the temperature 
of the water might leave something to be de- 
sired, but on the other hand it was clean, and 
the white sand bottom looked very attractive. 
The Scribe was so taken with Gurney’s presen- 
tation of the matter that he said he would go 
in, too, but George, more cautious, was inclined 
to be conservative; said it would not give him 
the slightest trouble at all to sit on the bank and 
see that our clothes were not stolen; in fact, the 
more he thought about it the better he liked 
that job, and anyhow he had gotten his feet wet 
that day and he had long made it a rule of 
life never to go in swimming with wet feet. He 
was hard to convince, but we finally got him. 
My powers of description are utterly inadequate 
to draw the picture of the sequence of events 
which followed. I can only sketch in the barest 
outlines the scene on Sand Brook that sunny 
afternoon and leave to the imagination of the 
reader the filling in of details; how, in the pro- 
cess of undressing, each man kept a watchful 
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eye on his neighbor that there might be no dis- 
courtesy in getting in first; how the black flies 
got in an inning which forced the situation; how 
Gurney waded in first and by a Spartan stoic'sm 
gave to us on the bank a false impression; how 
George and I finally mustered courage and got 
in up to*our knees, the full depth of the stream; 
and how at this point I was so carried away by 
my feelings that George was unmercifully 
splashed by the commotion. I believe that Gur- 
ney really got all the way under, but George and 
I were perfectly satisfied with sundry dashes 
and spiashes. Was that water really cold? Well, 
perchance if it had been iced it might have been 
a shade colder. 

Sand Brook drains the Tobeatic Lakes. It had 
been our intention to make a detour at this 
place and to spend a couple of days in explor- 
ing the Big and Little Tobeatics, but after a 
conference we decided to omit this side trip, as 
we were apt to get better fishing elsewhere. 
However, after supper we three took Horace, 
and in one overloaded canoe paddled up the 
brook to the carry and then walked through the 
woods to take a look at Tupper Lake, the first 
of the Tobeatic group. We came out on a fine 
sand beach freshly marked with moose tracks, 
and before us stretched a beautiful sheet of 
water entirely surrounded by a primeval forest 
of pine and hemlock. Seen in the sunset light 
with the long shadows and the changing lights 
and shades, Tupper Lake was a gorgeously beau- 
tiful picture. On the way back we saw a porcu- 
pine high up in a hemlock tree, and heard an 
owl hooting somewhere in the hardwood. 

We awoke after sleeping soundly on the fir 
boughs to find the sun had gotten the start on 
us. The guides told us that during the night 
there had been a little shower and later fine 
moonlight, but we had no regrets. One cannot 
be expected to see everything on a trip like this. 
Before us was another fine day with fresh, fair 
wind, blue sky and drifting clouds. We ran out 
on Sand Lake and one of the canoes went around 
the further side of an island in the hope of 
stirring out another cow moose, but nothing hap- 
pened. A mile and a half of paddling took us 
through Sand Lake and then came a series of 


rough, rapid falls alternating with short still- 
waters. At noon. we had covered about five 
miles. Practically everywhere we could catch 


trout, but they were only of ordinary size. This 
was a sore disappointment to Lawrence who had 
been extolling the size and game qualities of the 
Shelburne trout. He had assured us that the 
Shelburne waters held the grand-daddies of them 
all, but none of us could get one past the pound 
mark. We even made Lawrence take a rod to 
see if some of the big fellows would recognize 
him, but alas without success. The few he landed 
only added to the poignancy of his grief. 
Followed hard going. The stream was get- 
ting smaller and much shallower, the rapids suc- 
ceeded each other almost without intervals, and 
it was necessary to permanently relieve the 
canoes of all weight possible. It was warm and 


= vymthe black flies surrounded each man like a halo. 


‘For hours the guides poled the canoes where 
the water was deep enough, wading and drag- 
ging them over the mossy rocks and sandy shal- 
lows. Gurney waded with the men, getting a 
few photographs of the stream, which scenically 
had no drawbacks, and now and then helping. 
George and I followed a sort of trail through 


the woods, chiefly traveled by peripatetic moose, 
and spent our energies in climbing windfalls, 
crawling through thickets and waging war on 
the black flies. Evidently there were many 
moose in this section, as we were constantly com- 
ing upon fresh and old signs.of them, and in 
several places we saw where they had yarded 
during the winter. We caught a few trout at 
favorable places where we couid cast a fly, but 
the little black tormentors spoiled most of the 
pleasure of fishing. Finally we came out on 
Irwin Lake, another lovely stretch of water, 
sparkling in the western sunlight and looking 
most refreshing to our tired, hot party. 

At the lower end of Irwin Lake there is an 
old loggers’ dam. Close to the foot of the slop- 
ing logs, which form its backing, the rushing 
water forms two deep foam-covered pools. While 
the guides were making a short carry, Gurney 
had excellent fishing, while George and I 
watched admiringly his graceful and effective 
casting. He had taken two nice trout, each about 
a foot long, when suddenly a particularly vicious 
old brute struck with a tremendous swirl and 
carricd away both flies and leader. The noise 
of the rushing water drowned his remarks, but 
we watched him lay on a new leader and flies 
and suspected that he was planning his revenge. 
Presently he started to work out along the slop- 
ing logs in order to reach just the right spot be- 
fore trying a cast. Suddenly something hap- 
pened. 

The paddle up Irwin Lake came as a pleasant 
rest after the laborious efforts which had pre- 
ceded it. The wind was at our backs and the 
experimenting member of the party further 
lightened the work in his canoe by improvising 
a sail out of his khaki coat. This was the lake 
where Paine and Dell Thomas in the “Tent 
Dwellers” could not find the outlet, and, after 
vainly trying different coves, endeavored to go 
out the same way they had come in, until they 
discovered the current running the wrong way. 
We had no such trouble, nor was there much 
hard poling thereafter, as the stream ran more 
into stillwaters. It was about a mile and a half 
across Irwin Lake, and at a similar distance 
above it we came to a stillwater brook which 
came into the main river from the right near 
the middle of an immense meadow. The banks 
of this brook were closely lined with cranberry 
bushes, the first we had seen. A third of a 
mile up it brought us to Lake Peblelugutch, rock- 
girdled and rock-studded, and a mile long. On 
the opposite shore was a hardwood ridge and 
we made our way to it at the north end of the 
lake to camp on the carry over into Pescawaw. 

We had traveled about eleven miles since 
morning, and in direction northwest; had seen 
the first great blue heron of the trip, also a 
number of ducks, and just above Irwin Lake, 
Gurney photographed a particularly large por- 
cupine. Last, but not least, we had caught 
seventy-six trout. 

By this time we had become accustomed to 
the realities of camp life and had learned to 
create comfort and contentment out of the 
means at hand. The duties of the guides on 
making camp were well defined and the sys- 
tematized efforts of each man directed along 
certain prearranged lines saved confusion and 
quickly accomplished results. At once on reach- 
ing a proposed stopping place for the night the 
canoes were emptied and placed bottom up on 


shore, and immediately, without needless discus- 
sion or deiay, each man turned to his allotted 
task. Upon Charles devolved the duty of the 
fire, that most important factor in camp exist- 
ence. In the absence of a fireplace already made 
for him by previous campers, he would lay two 
rows of stones a yard apart in front of the 
place selected for the tent. Then collecting some 
small dried sticks and a handful of leaves or 
birch bark, he would start a little blaze between 
the stones, usually by lighting some shavings, 
whittled off with his knife, and adding stick by 
stick the larger pieces until he had a present- 
able fire going. But the substantial fire required 
by the cook needed heavier wood and a hotter 
blaze. This was made of green hardwood, logs, 
usually birch, and trees four or five inches thick 
were cut into five or six foot lengths and placed in 
such a way across the stones as to secure a free 
draft. It was curious to see how easily certain 
green hardwoods would burn in a going fire, and 
we learned that beech and maple burned equally 
as well as the birch. In drenching wet weather 
it was sometimes hard to get the fire started, 
but the breaking up of an old stump usually 
supplied enough dry wood to get it going, and 
chief reliance wou!d be placed on dead and dried 
logs, rather than on the green wood, to keep it 
up. For the night fire, which was supposed to 
keep the tents warm and to burn all night, 
Charles would get the largest dry log of pine 
or spruce that he and the others jointly were 
able to haul in, and with this for a back log 
and plenty of birch he would build up a fire 
which was not only comfortable, but also good 
to look upon. 

Lawrence had charge of the tents. The place 
selected depended solely upon the smoothness of 
the ground, and as the placing of the fire was 
subject to the location of the tent, it was prompt- 
ly settled. Then the ground was gone over to 
remove all sticks and stones. Our small wall 
tent afforded ample room for three to sleep in 
and had plenty of space overhead. In putting 
it up a stout forked sapling, nine or ten feet 
long, was cut, trimmed, pointed and driven 
firmly into the ground. Then a second upright 
was similarly driven at the proper distance in 
front for the other support of the ridge pole, 
or what was better, save in windy, rainy weather, 
two forked saplings, or now and then two of 
the set poles were lashed together and put up 
at angles of forty-five degrees. The purpose of 
this arrangement was to give an unobstructed 
entrance. The ridge pole was slipped under the 
peak of the tent, and it was raised and held 
taut by tying the guy ropes to a half dozen 
driven stakes two or three feet long. Over all 
came the fly, which was stretched over a pole 
laid on top of the ridge and drawn taut by means 
of separate longer stakes. It was further kept 
from contact with the roof in rainy weather by 
a couple of side poles on their own supports. 
The guides were using a tent of curious model 
which only required one short upright and a 
few stakes. Its shape when up was not unlike 
half of a raised umbrella with the open side 
protected by flaps. Their tent was generally 
placed in front of us with the camp-fire be- 
tween. 

After the tents were up, if we camped near 
evergreens, Lawrence would start for a clump 
of them and presently return almost buried 
under a load of little green boughs strung on 
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a limber withe. He always used the fir and not 
the spruce or hemlock, as the fir boughs were 
not prickly, lay smoothly, and had a delicious, 
woodsy smell. These little boughs he would im- 
bricate from the back of the tent to the front, 
carefully sticking the broken end of each bough 
slantingly into the ground. Over the smooth, 
springy sweet-scented surface was stretched a 
piece of canvas the size of the floor of the tent, 
then individual ponchos, rubber side down, and 
finally the blankets. We each had two heavy 
black blankets of pure wool and weighing about 
eight pounds apiece. When on the move these 
were packed in a strong canvas bag which had 
straps for the shoulders. The scheme in cor- 
rectly making a bed was to fo!d two together on 
the long way, lay them on the ponchos and 
smooth out the wrinkles. The inside blanket 
was then over'apped for a foot of its edge and 
the outer one similarly tucked about the one 





STILL WATERS. 


within. The whole bed was then fixed by rais- 
ing the excess at the foot and turning it up un- 
derneath until the remaining length corresponded 
approximately to the inches of the occupant. 
The unopened side of the two blankets was so 
placed that a man lying in his usual position 
had it to his back. In effect the result was that 
of a sleeping bag, and, like it, once in, it was 
not easy to get uncovered. The pillows were 
made up of our heavier clothing topped in the 
case of two of us by inflated air cushions, while 
the other used a small down pillow. The air 
pillows were not satisfactory, since before long 
leaks developed and rendered them worse than 
useless. When it came to our personal sleep- 
ing habits, our ideas somewhat differed. George 
and Gurney doffed shoes, coats and hats, loosen- 
ed buckles and buttons and turned in to sleep 
in their clothing, but I divested myself com- 
pletely of my daytime garb, got into light flannel 
(Continued on page 432.) 
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Bozenkill Folks 


By WILL W. 


UST above Gray’s farm the creek loiters at 
the foot of a leaning elm. On either side 
lies a narrow strip of wild meadow where 

the grass greens first in spring and where in 
summer the scattered trees stand knee-deep in 
fern. The wooded hills rise abruptly several 
hundred feet above the meadow to the level of 
the upland farms. It is such a valley as Tenny- 
son has described. The 
“ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 


The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea.” 


Many years ago at the foot of the northern 


IN ROBINSON’S YARD. 


From photographs by Mrs. Christman. 


hill in the edge of the wilderness meadow lived 
the Robinsons. If Robinson selected this spot 
to avoid mankind, the place was well chosen, 
for to this day the nearest farm house and high- 
way is almost a mile away. One of Robinson’s 
neighbors was an outiaw whose misdeeds are 
still retold by white-haired men who had the 
story from their fathers. Robinson’s daughter, 
it is said, was drowned in the pond below Gray’s, 
where the ruined dam and haif-obliterated flume 
may stiil be seen. But this, too, is apocryphal; 
the memory of the early inhabitants of this In- 
dian valley is kept alive only in dim tradition. 
Robinson’s house has become a desolation. 
His cellar is an inconspicuous dent, for the wall 
has tumbled, there is hardly one stone left upon 
another, and an elm and a butternut thrive in the 
little square that once was home. His well, too, 
is filled with rubbish which last year’s leaves 
have covered. His lilac and wild apple strangle 
among the hardwoods, and dogtooth violets 


CHRISTMAN 


mingle with the great-flowered trilliums in his 
forsaken front yard. 

When I was a boy and first penetrated these 
woods, exploring and fishing the stream, the 
silence and solitude of the place, its remoteness 
from all traveled paths attracted me. I have 
made many a pilgrimage there since solely to 
see the trilliums whitening the forest floor or 
to pluck a spray of the neglected lilac. It is an 
enchanted spot if it is Furbeck’s pasture. I 
sometimes meet and visit with the present pro- 
prietor when he looks after his young stock, but 
Furbeck is as oblivious to the charm of it all as 
any of his yearlings that pasture there. 


WHERE THE BOZENKILL LOITERS. 


Of equal interest to the nature lover or. his- 
torian are the abandoned homes whose latest 
occupants were our contemporaries. These last 
year’s nests now falling to ruin are common 
here. Overlooking the falls is the Dutcher 
farm, tenantless for a decade, its fields over- 
grown with orange hawkweed, wild carrot and 
goldenrod, and hedged with impenetrable rasp- 
berry and chokecherry. Perched on the bluff 
above Stillwater is Harrington’s, abandoned to 
the owls and foxes, and across the creek from 
Harrington’s, well up among the hills and toe- 
ing the road to Altamont, is Southwick’s, but 
recently deserted. 

In past years this last was the home of Rich- 
ard Southwick, a wandering preacher with long 
white hair that fell upon his shoulders and 
patriarchal beard, a man well known at old- 
time Methodist camp meetings, and at country 
school houses adjacent to the northern Helder- 
tergs. He had been ignorant, rough and care- 
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jess in early manhood, but had reformed in mid- 
dle life, learned to read and write, and after- 
ward composed tolerable re‘igious verses and 
preached the gospel intelligent.y, but not intelli- 
gibly, except to those familiar with his speech, 
for he had a malformation of the vocal organs. 
It is not many years since he passed away. I 
remember him as he appeared the last spring he 
was here when he was more than eighty years 
of age, fishing on the sunny side of Van Patten’s 
Pond—his white hair, his rugged, wrinkled, 
kindly face, his conversation so full of quaint, 
Mosaic wisdom and scriptural instances half 
articulated, his tender heart—a complete angler 
he seemed, reminding one of the fishermen of 
old who cast their nets in Galilee. His wife 
died before I can remember. Their degenerate 
and only son, the last occupant of the house, a 
tall wild, one-eyed, Cyclopean man, lived alone 
and died during the past winter at more than 
three score years and ten. 

For all his wild ways and rough exterior the 
preacher’s son had a filial heart. I had the story 
of his last hours from one who sat by his bed- 
side on the night he died. He fell ill and his 
neighbors cared for him. Early in the evening 
of his last night on earth he asked for the scribe 
of the district. “I must have some writing 
done,” he said, for he knew that the end was 
near. - They told h’m that the neighbor he wished 
to see would come at midnight to watch the re- 
mainder of the night. “That will be too late,” 
he said sadly, “I will not be here then.” Then 
he fell to praying and the evening wore away. 

It was not yet twelve when he started up cry- 
ing suddenly: “Open the door! Open the 
door!” as though some caller had demanded in- 
stant admittance. One of those who sat by the 
bedside rose to do his bidding, but before he 
could take a step the door swung open. All 
that the watchers heard was the winter wind, 


all that they saw was the fine white snow that: 


sifted over the threshold. ‘See,” cried the sick 
man, “there comes my mother with a bunch of 
roses!” and so died. 

We stopped at the house not many weeks 
after his burial. The windows were boarded, 
the door chained. The yard was bare except 
for the little woodpile where we had sometimes 
paused to chat with him. Just over the fence 
lay most of his movables and chattels, a con- 
fused heap of broken chairs, bed, bedding, stand, 
table, coat, boots and shoes, which his adminis- 
trators had duly appraised and prepared for the 
burning. It was on a cold gray day in early 
April, a keen wind searched the sheltered nooks 
and drove the last year’s leaves before it, snow 
fell at intervals, we almost doubted the efficacy 
of the returning sun, but methought the sky 
brightened a little and the wind lost its sting 
when we remembered the story of his last 
hours. 

Southwick’s rose is budding once again in a 
corner of the 
planted it, perhaps—and the century-living lilac, 
emblematic of the domestic and filial virtues, 
leans over the roadside wall heavy with blos- 
soms. These also cheer me when I pass that 
way as they cheered the last of his race for 
seventy odd Mays. 

Dutcher, Harrington, Southwick, late of my 
wilderness pastures, now Elysian fields! How 
soon the memorials of their poor, thin lives en- 
hance the beauty of nature! 


neglected garden—his mother , 
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Out in the Pines 


By THE 


S the first of September draws on apace, 
A more and more I note the signs of ap- 

proaching autumn. 
ing nights, in the empty martin houses minus 
some hundred of the tenants of a few weeks 
back; in an occasional rusted fringe along the 
border of the woods, where the hazel leaves 
are slightly browning, and in the fact that a 
tent is standing in the yard under inspection 
for possible repairs. The camp stove, too, has 
been inspected, discarded and a new one 
ordered, a canoe is being overhauled and pro- 
vided with a waterproof hood. Other numer- 
ous signs and sounds which I note indicate the 
near approach of the time to start on a wilder- 
ness pilgrimage. 

This year we are going to follow a route we 
took several years ago, and the preparations 
naturally lead to reminiscences. We took the 
steamer of the Mississippi Transportation Com- 
pany, which plies the river from the Northern 
Pacific and Soo Line Railway stations at Aitkin, 
Minn., to the remote upper wilderness. We 
took the steamer Lee, -as it passed the ranch 
at nine in the morning, and disembarked at 
Sandy Lake in the twilight’s gloaming. 

The trip up the river was a very interesting 
part of the expedition. Occasional deer or 
bear skins stretched on the side of log build- 
ings reminded one of pictures seen in some of 
the early biographies of Daniel Boone. The 
lone watcher at the foot of some blind trail 
leading down to the river’s brink, waiting for 
mail or freight, was suggestive of pioneer days. 
The ever-winding avenues of river leading be- 
tween walls of frost-painted forests furnished di- 
version that did not pall in one day. 

When, following up the outlet by canoe, we 
came to Sandy Lake, one of the most spectacu- 
lar scenes in autumn foliage I ever saw came 
twinkling across the water. The shores of the 
lake is made up mostly of abrupt wooded hills 
and sand dunes. Certain kinds of timber grow 
on certain kinds of soil and different belts or 
strata of soil encircle the hills at different 
heights. The leaves of the white oak turn to 
old gold under the brush of J. Frost, the red 
oak turns to a dull red, a certain species of soft 
maple turns to a brilliant red and the hard, or 
sugar maple, turns to an equally brilliant yel- 
low. The pine and spruce maintain their dif- 
ferent shades of green. Thus the different strata 
of soil were painted in the leaves and each 
species was clad in its most brilliant tint. I 
do not remember to have ever had the headache 
before from too much brilliance in natural colors. 

Sandy Lake is very striking in its arrange- 
ment of shore line and island. There are many 
miles of sandy beach surrounding island and 
mainland. There is about four times as much 
shore line as is necessary to surround such a 
body of water. There are peninsulas, islands, 
bays and so forth in great profusion. Most of 
the islands and peninsulas, as well as a great 
deal of the shore line, are made up of high 
bluffs or circular dunes, which lend a very 
marked scenic effect. One might travel far to 
find its like again. 


In the slightly cool- . 
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The lake also has a skeleton in its closet. It 
is the site of one of the numerous government 
reservoirs made to help the lumbermen get 
away with the “loot of the forest,” and which 
have had such disastrous effect on the settlers 
along the river below. Around each island, 
along each shore line, and extending many 
miles up each inlet, is a line of dead trees ex- 
tending ten or twelve feet up the bank. These 
were killed by holding the water far above its 
natural level for long periods, waiting for the 
looters to get their spoil of logs into the back 
waters ready to be drawn out by the rush of 
water when the gates were opened. Of course, 
the lumbermen do not profit in proportion to 
the expenditure of the government, but what 
does it matter if the government spends two 
millions and the lumbermen only profit one? 
The expenditure is public loss, while the profit 
is private gain. This serves to illustrate how 
far we have been drawn from safe and sane 
paths by the “graft system” of government. 
Most of the prominent politicians of Min- 
nesota’s past history have taken more or less 
part in the great fraud. 

On most of the striking promontories around 
Sandy Lake summer cottages have been built. 
These, I take it, have been built by army en- 
gineers who have been stationed here from 
time to time on government work. Isolated in 
the wilderness with little to do except draw fat 
salaries, their minds turned to summer cottages, 
which they hoped to enjoy for a season or two 
and then sell at advanced rates when the rush 
came. But, alas! for their expectations, North- 
ern Minnesota has a plethora of summer cottage 
sites and a very great dearth of summer cot- 
tagers. The demand for sites is very slow and 
will be a hundred years hence. The cottages 
were mostly deserted and the grounds over- 
grown. This makes it much better for us 
nomadic vagabonds who tire of a place as soon 
as it begins to look like a permanent camp. 

After ten days of cruising and exploring the 
various inlets of Sandy Lake, we found our- 
selves on the great Rice Lake adjacent, having 
gone up Sandy River to the outlet of the great 
Rice Lake and up the outlet to the lake itself. 
As we pushed through the rice after we arrived 
at this lake, we came to quite a long stretch of 
open sea. Massed on the opposite side of this 
open space, against its rice walls, was the 
largest flock of wildfowl we had seen for some 
years and we sat and watched them for a few 
minutes. I noticed a patch that I thought 
might be canvasbacks, and another that sug- 
gested redheads, while the main swarm were 
evidently bluebiils, with a smattering of mallards 
in the further distance. 

We realized at once that we were up against 
the problem of disposing of a vast amount of 
ducks we should kill without laying ourselves 
open to the charge of wanton destruction. We 
talked of giving them to the neighboring In- 
dians, and again of sending them by steamboat 
to the poor of Aitkin. As we skirted the open 
space in the thin rice a few scattered mudhens 
began to swim out toward the open. Then 
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one, alarmed at our near approach, went spat- 
tering away across the water, making a tre- 
mendous racket. At this the whole mass began 
to scatter and swim out into the open sea. Yes, 
my dear, imaginary reader, I see you have 
guessed it; not a single feather of any other 
kind of fowl in the whole lot—all mudhens. 
But then, when the sign is just rights mudhen 
makes a very good pot-filler, too! 

We went into camp where the primeval 
forest was so dense that we had to chop out a 
place for the tent with an ax, like Stanley in 
Darkest Africa. Across from our camp was 
an ideal point for pass shooting, the point lead- 
ing to the very center of a pass between two 
larger sections of the lake. We stood on -this 
point the first evening, but only one duck 
crossed and that got by before we saw it. 

We had been out ten days without seeing 
any human being except a few Indian rice 
gatherers at a distance and began to feel the 
glory of the isolation of our position and the 
originality of our camp ground. After we hed 
been there one day, the Parson, Jr., went out 
to gather wood for the camp stove. A short 
time after I heard a shout, and going out, heard 
him mumbling something about relics of the 
cliff dwellers. I went over, and, sure enough, 
in a cave dug in the bank he had found a 
wooden box of strange design. The box was 
divided into twenty-four sections, and in each 
of the sections sat an earthen jar of antique 
design, being about of the capacity of one quart 
each. The box and contents were remarkably 
well preserved, considering their great age. 
On each of the little jars was a label written 
in the hieroglyphics of the past, which, trans- 
lated, read: “Export Beer, ——— Brewing 
Co., Duluth, Minn.” Not a drop of the strange 
liquid remained in any of the jars, showing that 
the aborigines had gone to the happy hunting 
ground with the full glow of courage attributed 
to John Barleycorn by the poet Burns: 





“Inspiring, bold John Barleycorn, 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn; 
\Vith twapence worth we fear no evil; 
Twa shillings, and we face the devil.” 


There were no flights of ducks at all, but we 
picked up here and there a straggler during the 
last two days of our stay. These were mostly 
mallards, and when tied into bundles, they 
made quite a display, so much so that every 
party of empty-handed sportsmen we met on 
our way out shouted as if with one voice: 
“Game hog; what a shame!” 

Unless one strikes a new flight just down 
from the far North, the old-time glory of an 
evening shoot in the wild rice has departed. 
The birds soon become so well educated after 
they cross the dead line into civilized lands, 
that they will not come into the rice until it 
1s too dark to shoot, and then they come so 
sudden and plump down so abrupt as to give 
the shooter no chance. Even though they 
drop within ten yards of you, once in the rice 
you cannot get them out again. Most of the 
ducks of these days are got on original plans, 
the old ways being too well known by the birds. 
lhe day is spent by them in small isolated lakes 
that are surrounded by floating bogs; on long 
sand points where there is no cover; in the 
large lakes, or in the midst of tossing waves 
in the open sea. We got a dozen fat mallards 
out of one of the small lakes in a very peculiar 


way. We had noticed the flocks dropping 
down behind the timber and went over to see. 
There were several hundred ducks in a small 
lake that was surrounded by floating bog, which 
made near approach impossible. The lake was 
in a swale between high hills. We noted that 
ducks came over the hills and dropped abruptly 
down from a great height, but when they 
passed out they followed up the swale for some 
distance against the wind. We drove them from 
the lake and then one of us stationed himself 
in the swale behind a spruce where they went 
out. The other stationed himself at the op- 
posite end. When a bunch of the birds came 
back and dropped in, the lower man would 
come out of cover and the ducks would invari- 
ably pass out at the upper end and give that 
man a shot. Some of the ducks fell too far 
back on the floating mass, and we worked two 
hours building a bridge out to them. The 
bridge was made by cutting spruce trees as 
large as we could handle and throwing them 
out on the bog, then others across the first 
until they would bear one’s weight. The 
largest pole I could get and still be able to 
handle it would go down its full length without 
striking anything solid. This made it rather 


Magic 


bad about walking on the bridge, for our 
steadying poles would often break through and 
leave us without support. I got off the bridge 
once in this way and into the floating mass 
waist-deep, but the incident added zest to our 
adventures and a dozen fat mallards to our 
string. I think the adventure of the bridge 
comes back in memory rather more vividly 
than any other event of the trip. 

Yes! we are going there again in the near 
future, and we may strike that great northern 
flight of ducks we have been reading about for 
so many years. Then, indeed, will Aitkin’s 
flood suffering poor be cared for at last. And 
now, to avoid possible hard feelings, let me 
quote an old saw, “Two are company; three is 
a crowd.” We go to escape the madding 
crowd, and, incidentally, to make them madder 
still when we come back and display our string. © 
But the field is large and there is no special 
law against any one going there that wants to, 
so long as he keeps well out of our way. 

Capt. Viebaum’s boat makes several trips up 
the river during the season, and the oppor- 
tunity for a wilderness outing is of the best 
the world affords. And if one be real expert, 
he may get a few birds and some fish. 


Scents 


By ROBERT S. LEMMON 


AVE you ever stopped to consider how 
H much of true, genuine pleasure—the kind 
that does not leave a bad taste in the 
mouth—we owe to that comparatively seldom- 
mentioned faculty, the sense of smell? Of 
course I will admit there are occasions when 
keen olfactory powers are not particularly de- 
sirable; when they may, in fact, be a distinct 
disadvantage. For instance, take the incident of 
the inquisitive skunk which tried to explore 
the interior of your tent at two in the morning 
and whose friendly advances you undertook to 
check with a paddle blade before you realized 
the visitor’s nationality. Or, for a more com- 
mon and prosaic example, with which every city 
dweller is familiar, think of the odor that arises 
from the asphalt-boiling apparatus with which 
apparently soulless laborers are wont to outrage 
the nostrils of the neighborhood. On occasions 
such as these one is apt to wish that he had no 
nose at all, or at least that the one which adorns 
the center of his otherwise civilized countenance 
were temporarily out of commission. 

But leaving out of consideration the disad- 
vantages of a capable smelling organism, and 
also the more or less temporary enjoyment which 
may, for example, be derived from the perfume 
of some fragrant flower, and what sensations are 
left which are directly traceable to the power 
of smell? Perhaps the most important are the 
pleasures, anticipated as well as retrospective, 
that are aroused by certain odors which, by asso- 
ciation, are closely connected with some enjoy- 
able experience. And it is in this, it seems to 
me, this carrying of the mind forward in antici- 
pation of joys to come, or backward in grate- 
ful remembrance of past happiness through the 


agency of some scent, that the olfactories of the 
average present day citizen—especially the lover 
of the open places—find their chief justification. 

Do you remember, in “Little Rivers,” the chap- 
ter entitled, “A Leaf of Spearmint’? What a 
host of boyhood scenes and memories are called 
forth there by the fragrance of a simple brook- 
side plant with which every trout fisherman is 
familiar! That is as pure and true a pleasure 
as one can find—the recollection of happy, care- 
free days along the streams, of camps in sun 
and rain, of canoe trips where the silence is 
never broken by the jarring clamor of the city. 

On a cold, rainy night in’ December I was 
walking along one of the narrow, cramped 
streets that lie between lower Broadway and 
the North River. It was nearly 9 o’clock; the 
little stalis and butcher shops so characteristic 
of that section of the city were closed, and only 
a few belated commuters like myself were hurry- 
ing homeward, splashing, with umbrellas bent to 
the storm, through the gray slush of the street 
crossings. I had just concluded a strenuous en- 
counter with a banana peel which someone had 
dropped on a dark part of the pavement, and 
was feeling generally out-of-sorts with humanity, 
business and bananas, when I chanced to pass 
a great stack of young balsams, piled in front 
of a store waiting to be sold and carted away 
to many scattered home where, in a few days, 
they would bear the annual Christmas crop of 
toys and tinsel. 

I suppose I never would have noticed those 
trees had not a chance puff of air brought me 
a whiff of their spicy fragrance, redolent of the 
North country whence they came, with its streams 
and rocks now buried deep in snow. No en- 











THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Upper View—Tke cliff above Alma, Wis., overlooking the Mississippi. 


Lower View—Wing dams in the Mississippi River above Alma, Wis. When the water is at the proper stage the finest fly-fishing in the country for 
small-mouth bass is to be had around these dams. 
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chanter’s wand ever had more potent influence 
over the dreadful ogre of fairy legend than did 
that breath from the woods over me. Forgot- 
ten were the cold and slush; forgotten the 
banana peel and the tough steak of my restau- 
rant dinner. My mind slipped back a half dozen 
years, and I saw, as clearly as if it had been 
yesterday, a scene which I hope never to forget. 

It was in the northern Catskills, on one of 
those glorious June days, when the atmosphere 
is so clear that distant objects stand out with 
almost dazzling sharpness, and there seems to 
be no limit to the distance one can see. A friend 
and I had spent the morning and early after- 
noon scrambling laboriously through swamps and 
windfalls toward the summit of a big mountain, 
and reaching the top about 3 o’clock we emerged 
suddenly from a tangle of dwarfed balsams 
on to a great bare rock in the full sweep of the 
breeze that streamed out of the northwest so 
pure and cool that we could almost see it. 

Words cannot adequately describe the view 
which spread out before us, and coming upon 
it as we did so unexpectedly, the first sensation 
was one almost of awe. From the huge boulder 
where we stood the ground dropped down, down 
for hundreds of feet to a broad valley dotted 
here and there with little specks of houses and 
squares of brown plowed land. A silvery thread 
far to the westward proclaimed the stream we 
would fish next day, and beyond that, stretching 
away for miles and miles, were the mountains— 
great masses of them tumbled and tossed to- 
gether in confusion, growing bluer and bluer in 
the distance to where the big cumulus clouds 
seemed to settle down to meet them. 

Long we gazed in silent admiration, till finally, 
with the sweet smell of the balsams still in our 
nostrils, we turned regretfully down the moun- 
tainside toward the farmhouse where we were 
to spend the night. And the next day—but this 
is not a fishing story. 

I have spoken of the fragrance of a flower 
causing more or less temporary pleasure in the 
one who inhales it. But there are exceptions 
to this; the perfume of some flowers has all the 
power of the balsam tang to stir up memories 
of the past and arouse bright anticipations of 
the future. One of these is the arbutus—that 
lowly little plant with its delicate pink-white 
blossoms, the natural inhabitant of a real trout 
country. What visions its perfume calls up! 

A friend comes into the office on a showery 
April day and hands you a spray of arbutus. 
You take one good, long sniff of it and in a 
flash your trout fever, which for weeks has been 
slumbering in a more or less harmless condition, 
takes a sudden turn for the worse and becomes 
dangerously violent. 

You see the pools and riffles of that favorite 
brook up at , and wonder if the ice did 
much damage when it went out in March. The 
water must be running almost clear now, espe- 
cially in the rocky part of the stream before it 
enters the big meadow. The leaves, too, are 
beginning to come out on the alders, and—yes, 
this is just the sort of day you raised that old 
“he whale” last season in the pool by the dead 
hemlock. What a row he made in the ten 
crowded minutes before he was safely in the 
net and upon the bank well away from the 
water! 

When you go out to lunch, the warm moist 
air seems to have an unusual feeling in it, so 





that you consult your watch to see if there is 
time to go up to Blank’s and buy some new 
leaders. Probably you decide there is, so you 
get the leaders, some flies, a new leader box, 
a dozen or so snelled hooks, a new style of fly- 
book which the conversational salesman shows 
you, some more flies, and finally have to break 
away in desperation lest you spend the whole 
afternoon there as well the entire contents of 
your pocket book. Back in the office again the 
time drags on with unwonted slowness. You 
catch yourself day-dreaming, and those dreams 
always seem to have water in them with a back- 
ground of mountain or woodland or meadow 
filled with the soft, misty sweetness of “the 
tassel-time of spring.” And sooner or later the 
feelings aroused to active life by that single little 
piece of arbutus become so strong that some- 
thing radical has to be done to relieve them, so 
that you disappear from business for a day or 
two and return strangely silent as to where you 
have been. 

Then, for the lover of the gun, there is the 
spicy, indescribable scent which comes from the 
fallen autumn leaves as the frost is dried from 
them by the morning sun. There, if anywhere, 
is a perfume fit to bring to mind memories of 
days passed in the open, days when it was good 
just to be alive and out-of-doors. The twitter 
of the woodcock springing from the white birch 
thicket on the hillside; the bomb-like explosion 
of a covey of quail from the ragweed and their 
whirring flight toward the shelter of the swamp 
in the smoky distance; the crouching point of 
the old dog among the hemlocks and laurels, 
and the sudden breaking of the tense stillness 
as a lusty cock roars up on thunderous wings; 
the long drive home through the fragrant chill 
of evening, past the comforting yellow lights 
from farmhouse windows, the corn shocks vague 
in the dusk, the sweetness of wayside orchards 
—all these visions and many more are ever 
ready to respond to the breath of the dead 
leaves. 

Even the unpoetic smell of broad mud flats 
exposed by the ebbing tide has its power over 
the imagination of an old duck hunter, while 
the odor of frying trout and bacon which is 
wafted to you as you approach the circle of light 
around the camp-fire after the evening fishing 
fills your soul with the pleasantest anticipations. 

Yes, I for one am grateful for these imaginary 
pictures which flash so suddenly upon the mind 
at the bidding of some chance scent. Much, in- 
deed, would be lost without them, and for those 
who are chained to city offices for fifty weeks 
in the year, their value is perhaps greater than 
is generally realized, for often will they afford 
the brain that relaxation so necessary in these 
days of high pressure and rush. 





The Upper Mississippi River. 

Rock IsLanp, IIl., Sept. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The recent contributions in Forest AND 
STREAM on the small-mouth bass fishing of the 
upper Mississippi River by both Robert Page 
Lincoln and Amos Burhans should lend interest 
to the accompanying photographs of the region 
around Alma, Wis. The cliff above A’ma is one 
of the most picturesque along the entire river 
and is typical of much of the upper river scenery. 

The picture of the wing dams is also in the 
neighborhood of Alma and will convey a good 


idea of the construction work done all along the 
river from Minneapolis southward by the Gov- 
ernment and which has furnished at the proper 
stage of water the best fly-fishing ground for 
small-mouth bass in the country. 

Alma is perhaps the most popular location for 
fly-fishermen along the upper river, and the views 
shown will doubtless be familiar to many of 
your readers. Wititarp A. SCHAEFFER. 








THE TOP RAIL. 


A PENNSYLVANIA boy recently stumbled in 
crossing a culvert over a drain, and in falling 
his hand came in contact with a copperhead 
snake lying there. He was bitten in the hand, 
but prompt action by a physician, who happened 
to be near at hand, probably saved him from 
serious if not fatal consequences. 

A similar thing came under my own observa- 
tion several years ago. A young man, one of 
a party of hill climbers, was descending a steep 
place when his foot slipped and he fell either 
on or just beside a copperhead. The snake 
struck him squarely in the small of the back, 
in the muscles, where it was difficult both to 
lance the wound and to suck the poison out. 
There was nothing in our camp that would have 
served to alleviate his physical and mental suf- 
fering, but he was dosed with black coffee and 
hurried to the nearest physician. Whether he 
recovered or not I do not know. He was plucky, 
for he killed the snake before he informed his 
companions of the mishap, and tried hard to 
make light of it, though his face was ashen and 
cold perspiration oozed from every pore. It is 
not so easy to keep up one’s courage under cir- 
cumstances like that. 


* * * 


Ir is good policy to keep away from places 
which are known to be infested with copperhead 
snakes. They are friendly to no man, and as 
they often lie motionless until one approaches 
within striking distance, even if seen, it is not 
a’ways possible to avoid them. Not long ago 
I passed a rocky hill shaded by o'd hemlocks, 
and a companion said that that particular place, 
less than an acre in extent, was known among 
snake collectors as the most prolific copperhead 
resort in a State more or less noted for them. 
As it was a favorite resort of mine, too, during 
many years, it struck me as strange that I had 
not seen many snakes there. Afterward I re- 
called that the ‘young man I have previously 
mentioned was bitten on that hill, and on the 
opposite slope I shot two of the largest copper- 
heads I have ever seen in their native state. 
These three copperheads, however, are all that 
I have seen in that place, and it serves to prove 
how careful one should be in tramping about 
places where these reptiles are abundant, albeit 
seldom seen. Grizzty Kine. 
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Yarding Kangaroos. 


Victoria, Australia, July 30—Editor Forest 
and Stream: We have in Australia such large 
areas of both plain and forest country still com- 
paratively unsettled that kangaroos in large 
numbers are yet easily found. A few years ago, 
however, in many districts they were so numer- 
ous that the settlers had regularly to take active 
steps to thin their numbers; and one of the princi- 
pal methods by which this was done was by 
means of yards, into which the kangaroos were 
driven. The kangaroo is so wild and fleet, and 
such a fine jumper, that at first sight a proposal 
to “yard” him seems really ludicrous. I have, 
in the earlier days, seen a kangaroo jump a 
fence eight feet in height that was supposed to 
be kangaroo-proof, and I have seen kangaroos 
that could outpace the fastest stock-horses. A 
full-grown, two-year-old kangaroo going at top 
speed covers a remarkable distance with each 
bound. I have measured their leaps in the soft 
earth and have found them range from twenty 
to thirty-two feet. This last was an extraordi- 
nary one. It was made by a young female, 
which was being chased by a fast greyhound, 
and occurred when the kangaroo flew a low 
brush fence in her track. She got away from 
her pursuer, as she well deserved to do. 

Yet, in spite of all these facts, kangaroos can 
be driven into yards, and I have several times 
taken part in the process, Of course, the kan- 
garoos have to be numerous, as a good many 
escape; and the country has to be fairly open. 
One of the most remarkable of these drives 
took place in the west of the State of Victoria 
some years ago, on the occasion of the visit of 
an Englishman of some tonnage. The visitor 
had heard of kangaroo drives and wanted to 
see one. So we obliged him. The district in 
which the drive took place was wild and hilly. 
But there was little or no scrub, and fences 
were few and far between. It was on a big 
sheep station (or ranch), and the sheep were 
quietly shifted away from the scene of opera- 
tions a few days previously. In the meantime, 
at the end of a gully, we built the yard. This 
took the shape of an almost circular enclosure, 
about forty yards in diameter. The fence was 
seven feet high, and along the top, about 
eighteen inches above it, we ran a stout wire 
which made the effective height of the fence 
eight feet six inches. From one side of the 
yard an ordinary post and wire fence extended 
in a direct line for more than a mile. Along 
the top wire of this fence we hung branches of 
trees and scrubs. A second and temporary wire 
fence ran out from the mouth of the yard, mak- 
ing, with the other fence, a V or funnel. This 
second fence, however, was only about 500 yards 
long. 

The modus operandi was to drive the 
kangaroos up toward the yard, and bearing to- 
ward the long fence. Then we were to edge 
them down into the yard. It was a lovely 
autumn morning when we set out for the drive. 
The station bell had roused all hands at six, and 
soon after seven we were well on our way 





to the hunting ground, which was less than 
three miles distant. All hands were mounted, 
most of us on hacks that were fairly speedy. 
Nearly all the station hands had stock-whips. 
There were four visitors, and one of them un- 
wisely insisted upon having a stock-whip. I 
don’t know whether your readers have seen an 
Australian stock-whip, or whether you have 
anything like it over there. It has a short 
handle, less than two feet long, but the lash, 
which is heavy, runs up to ten and twelve feet 
in length. In the hands of a stockman it is 
a deadly and artistic weapon, and its crack is 
like the report of a rifle. I have seen stock- 
men with one in each hand, and cracking both 
at the same time. Our visitor tried to use his 
whip—as he saw the stockmen doing—while on 
horseback. Instantly he lassoed his own horse, 
and that animal, resenting the familiarity, 
promptly threw him off. Rather angry, the 
visitor essayed to crack the whip while off the 
horse; but after flicking a neighbor’s hat off, he 
got the lash around his own neck. Then he 
gave it up. 

On our way out to the big paddock, where 
we were to commence the drive, we saw a good 
many kangaroos, mostly feeding quietly. They 
were fairly used to the sight of an old horse- 
man; but our brigade was too much for their 
nerves, and they scuttled away off into the 
timber. There were several “joeys’ (young 
kangaroos), and it was amusing to see the 
little fellows hop into their mother’s pouch at 
the first sign of danger. We had a few dogs 
with us, but we did not let them go after these 
kangaroos, as we wished to reserve their 
energies for the day’s work. Hares and rabbits, 
too, were plentiful, and hopped off in front of 
us in all directions. It was eight o’clock when 
the manager of the station, who, of course, had 
charge of the drive, drew us up in line and 
gave us our orders. There were twenty-eight 
horsemen, and our instructions were to always 
keep both the man on our right and the man 
on our left in sight. By this means we would 
be pretty certain to properly sweep the pad- 
dock and keep the kangaroos in front of us. 

At last the line was set in motion. The stock- 
men started cracking their whips, making the 
drive resemble the advance of a detachment of 
mounted infantry. The effect upon the kanga- 
roos was magical. Soon, through the trees and 
the small patches of scrub we could see them 
hopping off, in great haste, away to the front. 
The paddock which we were driving was noted 
for its profusion of sweet, native grasses, and 
the kangaroos used to come to it from all 
quarters. I could see that there was a full 
muster of the animals this morning. As far as 
my vision could penetrate among the trees J 
could notice the familiar brown forms, with 
their little heads and sharp ears, bounding 
along to the front. We worked slowly but 
steadily on. Now and again there was a crack 
as a belated big kangaroo dived away from al- 
most beneath our horses’ feet. It was an hour 
befare we sighted the first fence. I was on the 
left wing, where the long fence was, and as 


soon as I came up to it, I saw that the yarding 
was going to be a big one. The kangaroos 
were drifting aimlessly and hesitatingly down it 
toward the yard. They had been used to go- 
ing through the wires (the kangaroo never 
jumps a fence unless closely pursued), but the 
branches hung on the wires puzzled them. The 
kangaroo, by the way, has a very small brain 
and has no native cleverness whatever. When 
they found the fence hung with bushes, they 
never dreamed of pushing through, as they 
could easily have done. Instead, they hopped 
along the fence looking for an opening. 

It was my duty to skirt this fence, keep them 
moving and see that there were no openings 
left. Half way down I suddenly noticed kanga- 
roos on the other side of the fence. I galloped 
along, sending a number of kangaroos stamped- 
ing to the front and found that the wind, or 
some other cause, had shifted some of the 
branches, left an opening, through which the 
kangaroos were hopping. I quickly closed up 
the gap and back to my place. Gradually we 
came on, and as we made a complete line across 
between the fences, the excitment commenced. 
For many of the kangaroos, after going down 
the yard and finding no opening, were on their 
way back. The cracking of the stock-whips had 
scattered their wits, and often they made wild 
charges to get through. Our horses, of course, 
were well used to kangaroos:and took no notice 
of these charges; but I was amused to see one 
of our visitors hastily pull his horse aside to 
let an “old man” kangaroo pass. The “old 
man” was nearly seven feet high, and of a siz- 
able bulk, and he looked nasty. But, unless you 
are on foot and have no stick, their charge is 
not dangerous. If, however, you try to grasp 
one, the result will be a terrible rip from one 
of the deadly hind claws. This day an “old 
man” caught one of our best dogs. The dog 
had driven him to bay against a big tree and 
had incautiously rushed in. Instantly the kan- 
garoo grabbed him, there was a flash of the 
kangaroo’s hind foot in the air and the dog, 
with a fearful gash in his side, was flung bleed- 
ing and dying several feet away. While inflict- 
ing this wound, the kangaroo stands on one font 
and his tail. The tail is a very powerful affair, 
and is of great use for balancing. 

A few of the kangaroos broke through, but 
the whips and the dogs turned most of them 
back. When we had got to within a hundred 
yards of the yard ‘the country was quite open 
and treeless. This made our work easier. The 
stock-whips made a tremendous fusilade; the 
dogs barked and we yelled. Soon the kanga- 
roos were pouring into the yard. In the rush 
and crush a few broke through the fence on 
either side, but by far the majority found their 
way through the yard gate. Then two of the 
stockmen rushed in and put up the gate. Others 
stationed themselves on the outside in case any 
of the kangaroos got through or over. There 
were 300 in the yard, and only one was able 
to get out. Curiously enough this was a small 
doe, who jumped on to the top wire and fell 
over outside. A stockman ran to dispatch her, 
but she was up and off like the wind. Two dogs 
went after her, but they lost her in less than 
half a mile. 

Those in the yard had to be killed, which was 
not a pleasant operation. Fortunately, however, 
the kangaroo is easily killed. A sharp tap on 
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the top of the head with a moderately thick 
stick will kill any kangaroo. By the time all 
the animals were killed it was one o’clock, and 
we adjourned to a neighboring creek for a 
wash. There, beneath the trees, the station 
cook had spread out the lunch. It was a gar- 
gantuan lunch to look at, but it disappeared 
like snow in summer. AUSTRALIS. 


Massachusetts Gunners’ Association. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This association has been in active 
existence since June 15, 1910, and was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the Commonwealth on- 
Dec. 21, 1910. The association was formed, as 
set forth in the agreement of association, “for 
the purpose of preserving recreative gunning in 
this Commonwealth, protecting and propagating 
game and game birds, promoting equal oppor- 
tunities for all gunners and representing their 
interests in legislation.” 

The original membership of forty has in- 
creased to 429, representing every part of the 
Commonwealth, and the plan of organization 
provides committees which should cause the as- 
sociation to serve as a “clearing house” for all 
matters, local or State-wide in their nature, 
which are of interest to sportsmen. 

The past year was marked for the renewed 
activity among the sportsmen, and this associa- 
tion can be proud of its part in this movement. 
The tendency seems toward maintaining short 
seasons on most game birds and game, and re- 
strictions which will preserve the sport for rec- 
reation and gradually eliminate all money con- 
siderations such as the handling and selling of 
wild game. Changes in legislation are of the 
most importance, and these can only be outlined: 

The present law on deer was retained; a bag 
limit of fifteen blackducks to each gunner in one 
day was enacted; blackduck shooting is now 
prohibited during the period from two hours 
after sunset to two hours before sunrise; use 
of live decoys prohibited in the county of Nan- 
tucket; use of scented bait on traps set on lands 
of another prohibited; no change in law on 
partridge, woodcock and quail; shooting from 
power boats and other floating devices while at 
anchor was granted; no change in law on gray 
squirrels, and may be shot when found destroy- 
ing crops and fruit trees; law on hares and rab- 
bits restricted by prohibiting the digging out of 
those holed up; the wilful pulling down of stone 
walls and fences was prohibited; quail may be 
raised by private individuals and sold for propa- 
gation purposes; $10,000 was appropriated for 
one or more game farms; hunters’ license law 
was redrafted and strengthened in many places. 
The vacancy in the board of commissioners on 
fisheries and game was filled by the appointment 
of George H. Graham, of Springfield. 

Some greatly desired legislation was not en- 
acted, such as the following: An extension of 
the season on coot, shelldrake, whistlers and 
brant; the right to kill cock pheasants subject 
to a bag limit, with no right to sell; the keep- 
ing of all dogs out of the bird covers during 
the breeding season; some restriction on the 
carrying and use of firearms by foreigners; pro- 
vision for increase of wardens, and salaries of 
Present wardens. While the executive commit- 
tee has great confidence in the reorganized com- 
mission on fisheries and game, it is still of the 


opinion that better administration and results 
would be realized from a commission of one 
head, assisted by two deputy commissioners. 
The appropriation of the hunter’s license fee to 
the use of the board of commissioners on fish- 
eries and game, in addition to the annual appro- 
priation. The creation of a single head com- 
mission with two deputy commissioners. 

The foregoing is a record of real progress, 
coupled with some disappointments, but no lost 
ground. The association can rightfully claim a 
great share of credit in discussing these condi- 
tions. The executive committee carefully con- 
sidered every bill presented to the Legislature 
this year, and through its legislative agent, Wil- 
liam C, Adams, the association was represented 
at every hearing held by the committee on fish- 
eries and game. Bills were prepared and pre- 
sented by him to establish one or more game 
farms, to redraft the laws on registration of 
hunters, to direct the application of the license 
fee to the use of the commission, and to create 
a single head commission. These bills were 
advocated by him before the above committee, 
and before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. While the special appropriation of the 
hunters’ license fee and the single head commis- 
sion bill were killed by the House Ways and 
Means Committee (after having been reported 
favorably by the committee on fisheries and 
game), the discussion of these measures was 
of great value to all concerned, and undoubt- 
edly a large factor in bringing about a reorgani- 
zation of the board of commissioners. 

When the status of the single head bill was 
determined, the association, through its execu- 
tive committee, carefully considered all available 
candidates for the vacancy on the board, and 
recommended to the Governor the appointment of 
Geo. H. Graham, of Springfield (one of our mem- 
bers), and most aggresively worked in his behalf. 

With the foregoing account of legislation in 
mind, and the confidence which may be reposed 
in the reorganized commission, sportsmen may 
expect great progress. However, it will come 
gradually, for it will require time to overcome 
the inertia of the past few years. Moreover, 
the above statement shows that much valuable 
legislation is desirable, and sportsmen must be 
vigilant to the end that this be effected and that 
no unfortunate laws be enacted through indif- 
ference or failure to properly present correct in- 
formation to our legislators. 

Every member is urged to contribute his moral 
as well as financial support to make known our 
purpose and enroll others; also to make scme 
real personal contribution to the work, and ot 
leave it all to the commissioners and wz.rcens. 
There is no escape from the fact that event- 
ually this association will represent the spo“ts- 
men of the entire Commonwealth, though of 
course fostering all the social features and home 
enthusiasm of the local clubs (and urging the 
formation of more). Organization and aggres- 
sive work have done wonders this year, and we 
have hardly begun. The future holds great pos- 
sibilities for the advancement of recreative gun- 
ning if the sportsmen of the Commonwealth will 
adjust their differences through the medium of 
this State organization, and then go before the 
Legislature and the public united in what is best 
for the preservation and enlargement of the 
sport and work in harmony to create these con- 
ditions. Wiiam C. Apams, Sec’y. 


Clark County Fish and Game 
Association. 


THE annual outing of this, one of the largest 
sportsmen’s associations in the Middle West, 
will be held on Sept. 14 at Orchard Is‘and, 
Lewiston Reservoir, Logan county, Ohio. Sec- 
retary Roy McGregor informs us that the asso- 
ciation has a membership of about 670, and is 
confident that 100 or more will join, as prizes 
have been offered the three members securing 
the greatest number of applications before the 
14th, and all hands are trying to make the total 
1,000. A general invitation to sportsmen to at- 
tend the outing is extended. There will be 
many events of interest to anglers, shooters and 
others. 

In its appeal to members to assist in the pro- 
tection of game and fish the association says, in 
part: 

We live in a beautiful country where the 
woods and streams continually call us out of 
doors. And game—well, not as much as there 
was, nor yet as much as there will be. That is 
just the point. 

Think of it for a moment. In this very county 
of Clark, in the southwestern part of Ohio, great 
herds of buffalo once forded our streams and 
browsed over our verdant soil. The fleet-footed 
Virginia deer once scurried through our forests. 
Our ancestors feasted themselves. upon bear 
steak and wild turkey. Foxes and squirrels 
chattered and screamed among the rocks and 
trees. Game birds were plentiful in forest and 
in field, and our rivers swarmed with fish. Wild 
game could be shot with the bow and arrow, 
and fish were killed with wooden spears. But 
this was in the day of the Indian and the 
pioneer; these days have gone. 

The buffalo and the bear disappeared with the 
Indian, and big game vanished when forests 
were leveled for the making of farms. As a 
plague of insects lay bare a fruitful country, so 
the track of civilization has been marked by the 
ruthless destruction of game. The red man and 
the early white killed not so much for sport as 
for food. They were butchers, not sportsmen, 
and the reckless slaughter continues to this very 
day. 

In the wake of the white man came those ter- 
ribly destructive agents, the various fish and 
game traps, the set net, the seine, quicklime, 
dynamite, and the general pollution of our 
streams. We were fast approaching the day 
when our gamest bird would be the saucy spar- 
row, and our gamest fish would be the sleepy 
carp. 

But in the last few years there has been a 
great awakening. Conservation of the gifts of 
nature has become the keynote of the age. The 
country at large has been taking an inventory 
of its assets and has been calling a determined 
halt upon waste. 

In our own country, within the last two years, 
a few lovers of nature and devotees of the gun 
and rod, seized with the new spirit, have issued 
a ringing call to sportsmen to protect what is 
left of our fish and game. The call has been 
answered with a readiness that gives full promise 
of some good fishing and hunting in the years 
to come. 

The movement that is on is one not only for 
the protection, but also for the propagation of 
our fish and game. 
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NT 
THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 





THE BAYNE LAW. 


THE greatest market in the United States for 
wild game is closed. It is now unlawful to sell 
or offer for sale any wild game in the State of 
New York, and only when plainly tagged may 
imported game and hand-reared domestic game 
be sold. In other words, all wild game native 
to this State is to be kept out of market. The 
exceptions are certain European birds and mam- 
mals and deer and game birds raised for the 
market under license. All licensed game must 
be tagged. 

The new law strikes a heavy blow at the 
market hunters of the Southeast and South. 
It closes their chief market, leaving only the 
markets of Phiiadelphia, Washington, Baltimore 
and New Orleans, and as these are all abund- 
antly supplied by local gunners, there will be no 
opportunity to dispose of large quantities of 
game at those points. There is no alternative. 
The market shooters have at last killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg, and for them 
the old care free, happy-go-lucky days spent in 
shooting game for market are but a memory. 
There will be no call for them to take the old 
ten-gauge gun from the rack where it has been 
lying since last spring, for it is destined to con- 
tinue to gather rust until the day when it will 
be consigned for all time to the scrap heap, out- 
lawed by every State. 

News travels slowly and opening day is not 
far off, hence it is well to give timely warning 
to the market gunners that, as there will be no 
demand for wild game henceforth, it will be 


folly for them to plan their customary campaigns 
against the wi:dfowl, the deer, the turkeys and 
the quai! they have heretofore looked upon as 
their rightful prey. 

Every sportsmen’s association should take 
upon itself the task of disseminating informa- 
tion on this subject, thus saving many an honest 
man from wasting his time, money and energies 
in a pursuit that will be profitless. Local papers 
should print the facts. The game departments 
of the various States, through their wardens, 
should also assist in publishing the details of 
the Bayne law, so that the greatest possible pub- 
licity may be given to the change in the condi- 
tions applying to demand and supply. 

The new law will revolutionize the methods 
employed by cold storage men, commission mer- 
chants, hotels and restaurants. The presence of 
a tag will be proof that game is being legally 
offered for sale or sold, and the absence of the 
State’s seal will show violations. Deer, pheas- 
ants, black and mallard ducks that have been 
raised for the market may be sold under license 
and seal, and foreign game, properly tagged, will 
it is certain be offered in sufficient quantities and 
at reasonable prices, so that the incentive to 
evade the law will be removed. 

The effect of the Bayne law is not in doubt, 
though it may not at first be observed. The 
smaller bag limits and the shorter seasons of 
recent years have given the wildfowl more free- 
dom and reduced the total kill. The market 
gunners’ occupation gone, there will be more 
wildfowl for sportsmen in the customary haunts 
of the game, and it is probable there will be 
better shooting in places where there has been 
but little in recent years to attract sportsmen. 
At any rate, improvement in the wiidfowl shoot- 
ing, and perhaps also in regard to deer, turkeys, 
quail and grouse. 

Meanwhile the rearing of game for the market 
is attracting widespread attention. There are 
thousands of owners of small or unproductive 
farms who are considering the raising of game 
birds or wildfowl for market. There are other 
thousands of men now living in the cities or in 
villages who would purchase small farms if they 
were confident that a living couid be made from 
them, and pheasant and wi!dfowl rearing in 
connection with poultry raising or truck | farm- 
ing on a small scale is appealing to increased 
numbers. The laws of New Jersey are more 
liberal now than heretofore in respect to game 
bird raising, and other States will show increased 
interest in the subject when the results of the 
changes in New York and New Jersey are made 
public. That worn-out farms are often adopted 
to bird raising has been proved, but the industry 
is still so new that intending breeders are natu- 
rally cautious, though they are gaining confi- 
dence as more liberal laws are enacted. 





A press dispatch from Cordova, Alaska, says 
that all of the field notes, cameras and exposed 
films of the Smithsonian Institution glacial ex- 
pedition have been lost. While R. F. Starr and 
Lawrence Madden, of the expedition, were cross- 
ing the Big Delta River, their wagon was over- 
turned and their papers and instruments swept 
away by the current. The men reached shore 
safely, however. A later dispatch says the party 
was in a boat at the time, and that Prof. Starr 
narrow'y escaped drowning when the boat cap- 
sized. 


EXHIBITION PALACES. 


Two of the greatest exhibition places in the 
world are to be cosed and the grounds devoted 
to other purposes. One of these is Madison 
Square Garden, in New York city, where so 
many sportsmen’s shows have been held during 
the past sixteen years. Next spring it will be 
demolished and the ground given over to the 
building of business houses. The other one is 
the Crystal Palace buildings and grounds in Lon- 
den, where several fly-casting tournaments have 
been held. In each case the explanation of the 
owners is that the exhibitions held do not re- 
turn satisfactory profits to the stockholders. 

There are rumors to the effect that when 
Madison Square Garden is torn down, a greater 
exhibition structure will take its place elsewhere 
in the city, and that a number of well-known 
men are prepared to finance the proposed enter- 
prise. In England, on the other hand, a move- 
ment to take over the Crystal Palace is already 
under way, and if there is no hitch in the pro- 
ceedings, it is probable the property will become 
a national institution. To that end a popular 
subscription was started some weeks ago, and 
the banks throughout the kingdom are receiving 
and forwarding subscriptions to the council of 
the association organized for the purpose of 
preserving the property, which will be called the 
King Edward National Memorial. Donors of 
one guinea receive a free life admission to the 
Crystal Palace, and a contribution of £1,000 
entitles the donor to a vote in the appointment 
of managers. 

Sentiment is sometimes more powerful than 
weaith, and when a people desire to prevent the 
destruction of an object that is near and dear 
to them, they seldom turn a deaf ear to appeals 
for substantial aid. 





Tue Sullivan law, now in force in New York 
State, requires all firearms small enough to be 
concealed on the person, to be registered, and 
such arms can only be sold to and possessed by 
holders of licenses or permits. No person under 
sixteen years of age can possess any firearm, and 
it follows that boys cannot hunt or shoot at all 
with anything more powerful than bow and ar- 
rows. Air guns are also denied them. Shooting 
licenses are being issued only to persons of six- 
teen years and over. 

x 

CITRONELLA oil shipments from Ceylon to the 
United States increased from 166,026 pounds 
during the first four months of ‘1910 to 246,583 
pounds up to May 1 this year. Oil of citronella 
is one of the standard mosquito repellants, 
though many persons prefer oil of pennyroyal, 
which they regard as less pungent and offensive 
to humans, while equally effective against insects. 


THE negro who shot the song birds in Mont- 
clair, N. J., recently, claiming that he did so 
under orders from the village shade tree commis- 
sion on complaint of residents, was fined $100, 
but appealed to the- County Court. 


THe rains of last week brought relief to a 
large portion of the Atlantic coast region, but 
did not extend far inland, where the lack of 
rain has been very keenly felt all summer. 
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White-Footed Mice. 


Ir seems to be almost a universal character- 
istic of human nature to delight in the com- 
panionship of animals. The man who pokes 
fun at his neighbor’s bulldog usually takes pride 
in his horse; and the woman who has most to 
say about her friend’s angora, or poodle, is 
sure to keep a canary. So, while there are 
those who scoff at the idea of pet mice, there 
are others who find interest in such creatures. 

For some reason, I have never taken to the 
foreign species of white mice, or the crazy 
Japanese waltzing breed, but have been con- 
tent to cultivate the native white-footed mice, 
which are of considerable interest to one who 
cares to take the trouble to become familiar 
with their habits. The common house mouse 
is a foreign species, introduced from abroad 
many years ago. Although I have kept them 
in confinement, I have never been able to find 
them interesting or desirable as pets. the 
white-footed mice, however, are freer from the 
objectionable odor that clings to everything 
with which the house mouse comes in contact, 
are quiet and cleanly in their habits, and, withal 
more desirable than the white mice or the 
Japanese mice commonly seen in captivity. 

The white-footed mice are widely distributed, 
being found in the country districts throughout 
nearly all of North America. They are. per- 
haps, more common than any other of the 
native quadrupeds taking the country as a 
whole, although nowhere sufficiently numerous 
to cause any particular damage to agricultural 
interests. In this respect there is a marked 
contrast between them and _ the short-tailed 
meadow mice, which frequently become so 
numerous in restricted localities as to destroy 
orchards by girdling the trees, as was reported 
in Kansas a few years ago; or doing great in- 
jury to alfalfa fields, as was the case in the 
Humboldt valley in 1907. 

While there are a great many different 
species of white-footed mice recognized by 
naturalists, such classification is of little in- 
terest to the ordinary individual looking for an 
interesting pet. To such persons they may be 
known generally as wood mice and prairie 
white-footed mice. Here in Iowa we have a 
representative of each that will perhaps be 
fairly typical. The wood mouse is larger than the 
Prairie species, and lighter in color, usually be- 
ing known as deer mouse, because of the re- 
semblance in coloration to the Virginia or red 
deer. This species climbs trees as readily as 
squirrels do, and I have found them living in 
hollow limbs in the top of a large tree. The 
nest is usually to be found under convenient 
protection on or near the ground.: The young 
wood mouse is lighter in color than the mature 
specimen, and there is less contrast between 
the grayish brown of the back and the dull 
white of the underparts. It was upon this im- 
mature pelage that Audubon and Bachman 
based their supposed new species (Mus michi- 
ganensis), which for a long time was supposed 
to refer to the prairie white-footed mouse, and 
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which led to confusion among those interested 
in the nomenclature of the various species. 
The prairie white-footed mouse is confined 
to the prairie region, from Ohio west to Ne- 
braska, and from Manitoba south to Oklahoma; 
while the wood mouse ranges over the same 
territory, and east to the Atlantic coast. Sim- 
ilar species as before mentioned are to be found 
in other parts of the country. The prairie 





MICE STUDIES. 


species is seldom, if ever, found in the woods, 
nor does the wood mouse wander far from the 
timber, although I have found both together 
under corn shocks in fields adjoining woodland. 
As they are everywhere common, and live in 
pairs, it is not difficult to procure specimens. 
In captivity they soon become accustomed to 
their quarters, and if kept where persons are 
constantly about, soon lose their fear, and may 
be readily handled. Interesting stories have 
appeared from time to time concerning the 
musical ability of certain white-footed mice. 
It has never yet been my privilege to hear one 
sing, but at times they have given expression 
to rather musical little chirps. 

In preparing a cage for these little animals, 
it is well to remember that they have been ac- 
customed to unrestricted liberty, and make it 
large enough to allow some freedom of move- 
ment. A cage may be made simple or elaborate 
as suits the inclination of the builder. A dry- 
goods box may be used, removing two sides 
and covering with common screen wire. Only 
be sure not to forget that these little mice have 
good teeth and know well how to use them. 
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No cracks through which the light can shine 
should be left, as that gives them a clue to a 
way out. Include a small wicel with the cage 
furnishings to amuse the little fellows. Plenty 
of waste material, such as cotton cloth or paper 
should also be provided to allow them to make 
a liberal nest. As for food, the wood mouse 
seems to get along with grains, seeds, and sim- 
ilar articles of diet; while the prairie species 
craves bits of meat or insects in addition. Un- 
less something of the kind is furnished, your 
pets are likely to turn cannibals and eat each 
other. To insure their health, the cage should 
be cleaned frequently. Frank C. PELLETT. 


Birds in Maryland. 


CUMBERLAND, Md., Aug. 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The letter in your late issue of Mr. 
Lippincott’s about purple martins in Maryland 
reminds me that in Frostburg, twelve miles west 
of Cumberland, Mr. Annam, president of the 
National Bank of that place, takes great interest 
in a colony of martins that have had a box on 
the front of the bank building. They are now 
putting a new marble front on the building and 
boxes of marble have been provided for the 
birds, which have come to be looked upon as 
“mascots.” Maybe I can get Mr. Annam to 
give you more particulars. 

Another letter on wrens reminded me also of 
the fact that we have here Bewick’s wren. It is 
quite common. I have seen as many of that 
species as of the house wren. It was a new 
species to me, as I had never seen it until I 
moved here from New Jersey some five years 
ago. It is very domestic, building under rafters 
or house sills, and is a most useful insect de- 
stroyer. As a singer I might say it seems to 
surpass the song sparrow whose notes it slightly 
resembles, but is more carrying in its quality. 

Of the other wrens I have seen the winter 
wren, but as to frequency the Carolina wren sur- 
passes them all, it being in evidence either by 
voice or presence almost any hour or day of 
the year. 

A few days ago I made an observation which 
may be of interest. On one of the barren hills 
to the east of the town on Aug. 26 I saw and 
identified a flock and several individuals of the 
prairie horned lark (Otocoris alpestris prati- 
cola). This species is frequent here in winter 
and has been noted in Garrett county to the 
west of here on May 18, leading us to suppose 
they breed near here, probably in the Glade re- 
gion of Garrett county. It is probably still ex- 
tending its range, as years ago it was only a 
resident of the Mississippi valley, later extend- 
ing to the East, New York and the lake region. 
Now it seems to be coming south on the moun- 
tain ranges. I shall try to find out further about 
its breeding range. Epwarp Harris, Sr. 





The following interesting notes on “Martins 
in South Caralina” appeared recently in the 
Charleston News and Courier: 

Visitors to South Battery in the evening at 
about sunset have been much puzzled of late by 
the extraordinary noises issuing from some of 
the big live oak trees which add so much to the 
beauty of that famous pleasure park. The 
noises are of a sort difficult to describe, harsh 
and rasping for the most part, but broken now 
and then by a melodious flutelike note. They 
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are loud enough to be heard hundreds of yards 
away, resembling at that distance the noise of 
escaping steam. So strange are the sounds 
and so unusual that few people who have heard 
them have refrained from investigating the 
trees whence they come or inquiring from 
passersby as to the meaning of the tumult. 

Purple martins are responsible—purple 
martins by the hundreds which resort to the 
oaks on South Battery at about sunset to spend 
the night. How many of the birds are present 
would be difficult to estimate, but some have 
calculated that the flock contains at least a 
thousand individuals. They completely fill five 
or six of the large and widespreading trees, and 
alter they have gone to roost and are prepar- 
ing to go to sleep the noise that they make is 
like that of a feathered army. 

The birds seem to gather in the live oaks 
shortly before dusk. Prior to that time they 
may be seen in large numbers sweeping and 
swerving over the waters of the Ashley River 
and the harbor, sometimes flying high in the 
air and uttering their musical bell-like notes, 
sometimes gliding swiftly along close above the 
water. .At times they stop to rest on the rig- 
ging of vessels anchored in the stream. One 
afternoon last week pedestrians on East Battery 
were interested in the sight of a schooner lying 
at anchor some hundreds of yards off the sea 
wall and with almost all her ropes black with 
martins perching upon them. 

South Battery has for many years been a 
favorite resort for martins, but not in a long 
time have they frequented the place in such 
large numbers as at present. They have finished 
breeding by this time and their young are well 
grown and able to take care of themselves, the 
birds being now congregated in the great flocks 
which always form before the southward migra- 
tion in the autumn begins. Arthur T. Wayne, 
of Mount Pleasant, the well known ornitholo- 
gist, records that in former years thousands of 
these birds resorted to the beautiful grounds 
of D. C. Ebaugh, in the northern part of the 
city, where a cigar factory now stands, their 
numbers being so great that limbs were actually 
broken from the trees. 

The purple martin, which is the largest and 
best known of the swallow tribe, is one of the 
most useful as well as the most beautiful of 
native birds. It subsists entirely on insects, 
which it destroys by the million. Thousands of 
the birds perished during the great blizzard of 
February, 1889, and again in April, 1907, and 
the fact that they are again abundant in this 
region means the saving of much money to 
the farmers, who benefit greatly by the inroads 
which the birds make on the insect tribes. 





Pigeons Reported From Kentucky. 

Bow.inc GreEEN, Ky., Aug. 31.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In last week's. issue of ForEsST AND 
STREAM someone from near Akron, Ohio, 
reported observing some passenger pigeons. On 


Aug. 23 R. K. Mitchell, who resides about three- 


miles from Bowling Green, reported in said city 
that on the morning of said day near his home 
he had observed nine passenger pigeons. He 
said that they came within ninety feet of him 
while on the wing and he had a good oppor- 
tunity to see them; that he also saw them sit- 
ting in a dead tree at some distance. 


Mr. Mitchell is an intelligent and reliable man, 
an accurate observer and a good sportsman. He 
is familiar with the passenger pigeon, having 
seen a number and killed a few when a boy. 
Passenger pigeons formerly visited this section 
in autumn in unnumbered thousands. The 
flights grew gradually less and less, with the 
numbers of each flock continually diminishing 
until about 1880, when they practically ceased. 
After that only an occasional pigeon was seen, 
generally with doves, until about 1889, when the 
last one that we know of being seen in this 
county was killed in a flock of doves, but there 
is no mistake about it being a pigeon. The dis- 
covery here, following the discovery at Akron, 
Ohio, leads us to think that they were possibly 
the same pigeons. Considering its power of 
flight and the distance it could cover in its 
travels, it is hardly probable that the passenger 
pigeon is absolutely extinct. 

TuHos. W. THoMAS. 


Manatee for Aquarium. 


Ir is reported that a manatee was recently 
taken by fishermen in Laguna Bay, near Galves- 
ton, Tex., and that it will be exhibited at the 
Cotton Carnival in Galveston and afterward 
shipped to the New York Aquarium. It is said 
to be a fine specimen and that the men who 
captured it sold it for a good price. 





New Publications. 


Forest LirE AND Sport IN INp1a, by Sainthill 
Eardley-Wilmot. Cloth, 324 pages, illus- 
trated, $3.50 net. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co.-. 

It was while he was inspector-general of 
forests for the Indian Government that the au- 
thor collected the data which he has drawn on 
in the making of this useful book. Interest in 
forestry, he says, has long been existent in 
Europe, it has resulted in much good work in 
America, and is a growing force in Great Britain, 
but in India forestry is still in the beginning. 
There afforestation does not mean the creation 
of forests. It implies rather that a certain area 
has been set apart for the practice of forestry, 
and the inference is, not that this area is to be 
sown or planted by artificial means, but that 
nature will be aided in her work of covering 
the soil with woody growth, and of ultimately 
yielding a harvest for the use of man. Such, 
indeed, says the author, are the present condi- 
tions in which forestry is practiced in India. 
What the future may bring forth it is impos- 
sible to predict, but it is quite probable that it 
may be found later on necessary, and even re- 
munerative, to stock the waste places of the 
earth artificially with tree growth in order either 
to protect the water supply or to supply timber 
and fuel to a growing population. 

His notes on the fauna of India are fully 
as interesting as those devoted to forestry. In 
one place he comments on the treatment by tame 
elephants of the captive calves. The patient 
beasts, he says, take kindly to these waifs, and 
if they are old, enough to browse, look after 
them carefully. Of the dangers incident to hunt- 
ing Indian elephants he shows a keen apprecia- 
tion, and records one instance, in which a bull 
got away with three of the old-time steel-cap- 
ped bullets behind the shoulder and four more 


in its head. It was found a couple of days later 
eating bamboo. It had stopped the flow of blood 
from its wounds with wet clay. No animal, in 
Mr. Wilmot’s opinion, is so useless in the wild 
state, and so indispensable in captivity, as the 
elephant. Without his help the supply qf teak 
timber to the world would almost cease. He it 
is who drags the logs to the floating streams in 
readiness for the next flood; who guides them 
in their passage to the main river, releasing jams 
at the peril of his life; who receives them on 
arrival at depot and lays them in order for the 
sawmill, and builds up the stacks of squares 
awaiting dispatch to Europe, finally, when the 
train arrives, placing them on the trolleys for 
shipment; for he has the strength of a machine, 
and is not confined to the interminable repetition 
of a single series of actions. 





A GAMEKEEPER’S NoteBook, by Owen Jones and 
Marcus Woodward. Cloth, 307 pages, illus- 
trated, $2.10 net. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The position of a gamekeeper in England is 
a curious one, say the authors. Admittedly he 
is among the most skilled and highly trained 
workers of the countryside. His intimate knowl- 
edge of wild life commands respect. Often he 
is much more than a careful and successful pre- 
server of game—a thoroughly good sportsman, 
a fine shot. His work carries heavy responsi- 
bility; as whether a large expenditure on a 
shooting property brings good returns—and on 
him depends the pleasure of many a sporting 
party. On large estates he is an important per- 
sonage—important to the estate owner, to the 
hunt, to the farm bailiff, and to a host of satel- 
lites. His value is proved by the many import- 
ant side issues of his work—dog breeding and 
dog breaking, or the breaking of young gentle- 
men to gun work. Yet, in spite of the honor- 
able and onerous nature of his calling, he is paid 
in cash about the same wage as a ploughman. 

That the gamekeeper has abundant opportunity 
for observation is proved by the authors, who 
have put their thoughts down in the form of a 
series of short notes, each complete in itself, 
and valuable contributions to the natural history 
of the shooting country. Many are whimsical, 
all are interesting, not a few humorous. Here 
is a sample from one of them: 

“One usually sees a pretty assortment of pets 
about the keeper’s cottage, where there are chil- 
dren. The keeper himself is not above a pet 
animal, though he may not confess it—and 
strange to say, the keeper’s favorite is often a 
cat. But you may be sure it is a cat among 
cats, and without sin—an expert among rats, 
mice and sparrows, yet able to sit for hours on 
the hole of a rabbit or alone with a canary, and 
not yield to temptation. * * * In the yard is a 
retriever who is always careful to offer you her 
right paw in greeting, loves blackberries and is 
the special friend of a little terrier. 





THe Younc Gute, by Clarence B. Burleigh. 
Cloth, 359 pages, $1.50. Boston, Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. 

This is a story of two boys in the Maine 
woods; of hunting and adventure extraordinary 
that will be read with pleasure by growing boys. 
Plenty of things happen to make the narrative 
lively, and the guides, Indians, bad men and 
woodsmen all play their part in lively fashion. 


=» 
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Salmon Fishing in a School of Whales 


Santa Cruz, Cal., Aug. 25—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Perhaps the inclosed cutting from 
the Sentinel may be of interest to the readers 
of Forest AND STREAM, showing, as it does, the 
kind of sport that is at present enjoyed by 
visitors to Santa Cruz in Monterey Bay: 

Great is the sport of the bay these days, and 
still greater is the enthusiasm of those who go 
out to try their luck at salmon fishing. Our 
visitors are having great success as fishermen, 
and Santa Cruz is just about the best place in 
the whole world to these people who will go 
about telling of this one grand attraction even 
if they have not been inspired by anything else. 

Salmon fishing is one of the things which will 
make Santa Cruz famous. The advantages are 
complete. The bay is most beautiful and calm 
in the morning; there are plenty of launches 
and boats of every description. Those in charge 
are obliging and courteous and everything is 
provided for the pleasure and enjoyment of 
the visitors as well as for the home people. 

Thursday was a great day in more ways than 
one. Not only was it fun to hook and puil in 
the gamy fish which weighed as high as fifty 
pounds, but the greatest sight of many was en- 
joyed because of the great schools of sardines 
which blackened the water and the large num- 
ber of whales which sported among these smaller 
fish, gulping them down by the tons. 

“In all the years I have been out on the bay 
I never saw a sight to equal it,’ said Ralph 
Miller, one of the most ardent sportsmen in the 
county. “I have never before seen as many 
sardines stampeded and driven frantic by the 
presence of the whales, the salmon and the sar- 
dine birds which were after them continuously. 
Whales would come to the surface of the water 
within less than a hundred feet of our boat. 
They would sink beneath the surface of the 
water, and come up right under the sardines 
with their massive jaws wide open, taking in 
the sardines by the thousands. When they 
would close their jaws you could see the water 
spurting out the sides of their mouths as their 
jaws came down upon the fish. Then all 
around the water would become oily from the 
sardines which had been crushed and eaten.” 

Mr. Miller was asked if it was not dangerous 
to be out on the bay with whales in such close 
proximity to the small boats; if they were not 
liable to come up under a boat occasionally and 
precipitate all hands into the water and prob- 
ably break up the small craft. 

“There is nothing to fear,’ said Mr. Miller. 
“The whales keep at a distance. They hear the 
noise of the launches and do not come near 
them.” 

“But how about the sail and rowboats which 
do not make any noise,” was asked. 

“No danger at all,” was the reply. “All you 
have:to do is:to stamp your feet on the bottom 
of the boat and the whales will keep away.” 

Mr. Miller was out with his son, Seller, and 
William Kirk. They got nine beauties, one 
weighing nearly forty pounds. 


Rev. E. S. Wiiliams, who was out with L. 
McQuesten and Carl Larson, states that he has 
crossed the Atlantic and the Pacific and has seen 
many whales, but never has he seen such a sight 
as witnessed by him Thursday morning. He is 
one of the most enthusiastic sportsmen on the 
bay. He landed a 37%-pound salmon and the 
party returned with three big ones. 

A. H. Raht, of San Francisco, hooked a 46- 
pounder on a light line. It was a king salmon 
and a fighter, too. One can imagine the sport 
in landing such a beauty when it took fifty 
minutes. The next largest was 37 pounds. 

Father McNaboe and Father Cameron, of San 
Francisco, and Ben Blaisdell and Sam Harris 
were out in the Eleanor and caught a big lot. 
Seven to Blaisdell and five to Harris. James 
McCall, M. Krilanovich and Frank Morris were 
in the McCall boat and brought in seven, all of 
good size. John Perez’s boat had seven also. 
Joe Delaney and Carroll Uhden caught seven. 

The salmon run this year is larger by far than 
any year since 1901, and the sardine shoals are 
simply immense. 

The best time for fishing is from daybreak to 
about 8 A. M., although good catches have been 
made in the afternoon and about an hour be- 
fore sunset. GeorcE St. J. BREMNER. 





British Casting Contest. 


Tue British Amateur Fly- and Bait-Casting 
Club. will hold a tournament at Hendon, near 
London, on Sept. 23 and 24. It will be open to 
members only, and the events will be as follows: 

1. Salmon fly-casting (distance), 18-foot rods 
and under. 

2. Salmon fly-casting (switch), 18-foot rods 
and under. 

3. Trout fly-casting (distance), any rod up to 
11 feet 6 inches. 

4. Light rods fly-casting (distance), 5-ounce 
weight (34-ounce allowed for metal reel seat). 

5. Ambidextrous fly-casting (distance), rods 
not to exceed 11 feet 6 inches (two minutes 
allowed with each hand). 

6. Heavy bait-casting (2%4-ounce), distance 
only. 

7. Accuracy casting (1'%4-dunce), five casts 
at each distance, 30 and 4o yards. 

8. Light bait-casting (14-ounce), distance and 
accuracy. 

g. Accuracy casting ('4-ounce), five casts at 
each distance, 20 and 30 yards. 

10. Special light bait (14-ounce), distance only. 

Contestants will be classified in accordance 
with their skill. In the fly events leaders are 
restricted to not less than 6 nor more than 10 
feet in length, and no cast which touches the 
water or grass behind the caster will be al- 


lowed. Neither will blackleaded lines be per- 
mitted. Trout rods are limited to 11% feet in 
length. 


In the bait events lines must withstand strains 
as follows: 214-ounce, ro pounds; 1%4-ounce and 
14-ounce, 3 pounds. Any reel may be used. 

In the bait-casting events if, in the judges’ 
opinion, a bait strike inside the court, and then 


jump out of the court, the cast will be taken at 
its striking point in place of at its final resting 
point. And if a bait strike outside of the court, 
and then jump into the court, the cast will be 
taken at its striking point, and will reckon as 
no score. 

A cast that rests outside the court does not 
score, although it counts as one of the five casts. 


Women who Make Artificial Flies. 


One of the first women, perhaps, to make flies 
in large quantities in America was Miss Carrie 
J. Frost, a Wisconsin girl. At first she began 
making flies for friends, as a sort of a side 
issue, and as her fame spread, orders increased, 
and in recent years she has conducted a large 
establishment of her own. She employs a large 
number of girls and women, all of whom she 
taught herself, and the flies supplied to the trade 
by her are well liked. 

Another woman who makes flies as a business 
is Mrs. Anna Keene, of Queens, N. Y. She is 
the widow of John Harrington Keene, who wrote 
so many books and articles on fishing and rod 
and tackle making.- Mrs. Keene is fond of fish- 
ing, especially fly-fishing, and takes lively interest 
in the success met with by anglers who fish with 
her flies, which are superb, especial!y those made 
for dry-fly fishing. 

In Los Angeles lives still another woman who 
makes flies for a living. This is Mrs, Frances 
Brown who, the Press says, is a widow and 
formerly a school teacher, who hit on the idea 
of preparing flies for the trout from the com- 
plaints of her pupils, who told how the fish ate 
the bait, but escaped the hook. She began by 
fashioning worms of silk, wool, thread, floss and 
chenille, and her wares were put on sa’e in stores 
dealing in sportsmen’s goods. After a trial the 
fishermen came back enthusiastically for more, 
and several friends gave Mrs. Brown sugges- 
tions which enabled her to extend her business. 
Now she has a half dozen girls working for 
her, and even then she hardly can keep up with 
the orders. The bait is made so skillfully the 
oldest and wisest trout are deceived. 


North Shore Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Aug. 27—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The club at its last regular meeting 
voted to challenge the Illinois Casting Club to 
a series of four casting contests; two events to 
be held on the South Side, Sept, 23, and two on 
the North Side, Sept. 30; the prize to be a ban- 
ner offered by the North Shore Casting Club. 

A joker in the challenge compels you to par- 
ticipate. As a matter foreordained, the North 
Shore Casting Club will win, so let us win with 
a large margin. All we need to win is to have 
the most points, all we need to win said points 
is ability, all we need to have the ability is prac- 
tice. 

I am inclined to think that some of you fel- 
lows are under the impression that our lagoon 
has been drained to get the weights we have so 
cheerfully (?) consigned to its ever ready maw, 
and that it has not been refilled by the persons 
made rich by the sale of the weights which 
they found; however, I hereby certify that the 
lagoon is full of perfectly good water, and that 
ail facilities exist; casting as long as you can 
hear your weight splash. 

The joker? The banner will be awarded to 
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the club having the highest general average of 
all members casting, not by the average of the 
few good ones in the South Side Club and the 
multitude in the North Shore Casting Club, all 
of which being interpreted means, come out and 
practice, also complete your year’s score. 

The results for Aug. 19 and Aug. 26 foilow: 





%-ounce Accuracy 
Accuracy. Re-entry. Fly. Re-entry. 
Hinterleitner ....... 98.3 99.0 99.4 99.7 
SN. Oink Rinnkwsek 98.3 97.9 98.14 99.4 
ee 97.4 98.3 98.9 ° 
Dorchester ......... 97.9 ae 99.6 
ee 97.6 98.7 99.10 
BECORDTOCK 2.000260 98.1 eaten ee 
eee ee 95.2 wale 
a 97.7 
99.0 
%-ounce 
Accuracy. Re-entry. L.T.D.F.A. Re-entry 
Se ewale soap 97 9-15 98 3-15 
Hinterleitner. ..... 98.0 99.3 93 12-15 98 5-15 
SEE Tatkinne peices peat cee 99 3-15 98 11-15 
Dorchester ....... 97.5 ter 99 ee 
Se 97.8 97.3 99 4-15 97 7-15 
Ercanbrock ....... 98.0 ee 95 13-15 a 
ee 97.6 98.5 
SS 94.8 95.9 es 
Clossman ......... 95.0 96.2 
ED on wesaveneaws 96.9 97.7 
MT (i aasbusceenen 98.5 ve 
EE kcvcsucrwsne 98.9 


C; @: DorcHESTER, Sec’ y-Treas. 





Fishing in the Northwest. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 30.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Perhaps the following salmon notes, 
from the Tacoma News, will interest Eastern 
anglers: 

By anglers who have been fishing the Narrows 
during the past four or five days it is estimated 
that no less than 1,000 pounds of salmon have 
been taken out of the water there. Salmon are 
running so plentifully that they are being caught 
with just the bare spoon, many of the fisher- 
men using no bait whatever. 

W. H. Darland, the well known bass fisher- 
man, caught two of good size yesterday. One 
weighed twenty-six pounds and the other four- 
teen. Mr. Darland used an ordinary No. 5 sal- 
mon spoon without bait of any kind. The fish 
are biting freely, he said. 

Lee Croft and Jerry Croft caught two yes- 
terday, one weighing twenty-three pounds and 
the other nineteen and one-half pounds. 

E. F. Lyons caught fifteen of medium size 
Monday, weighing between three and six pounds 
each. Yesterday Mr. Lyons tried his luck again 
and this time he caught four big ones, one of 
twenty-two pounds and the others two or three 
pounds lighter. 

Anglers say the sport on the Narrows is fine 
and that salmon have not been running so thick 
in years. C. G. W. 


Surf-Casting Figures. 


THE surf-casting events held by the New York 
and Newark casting clubs in recent years have 
all been cast with 2%-ounce weights. This 
weight was originally made the standard for 
similar contests by the old National Rod and 
Reel Association, and it was in view of the 
fact that the old records were made with such 
weights that no change has been made in them. 

Some of the surf fishermen of the New Jersey 
coast have frequently objected to the 2!4-ounce 
weight, claiming that it is not so heavy as the 
weights they use in the surf, for which their 
rods are adapted, and that the standard weight 
should be made three ounces or more. While 
there is reason in their claim, it has not been 
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deemed wise to change the weight, and the rec- 
ords do not show that appreciably better aver- 
ages have been made with the 3 and 4-ounce 
weights, which are employed by the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club in its annual contests. 

When the British Sea Anglers’ Society he'd 
its fourth annual casting tournament at the 
Crystal Palace grounds in London recently, 
there were events for 2%, 4, 6 and 8- ounce 
weights. Percy Wadham won the 2'4-ounce 
event with casts of 219 feet 3 inches, 204 feet 
4 inches and 192 feet. A. P. Scott cast the 4- 
ounce weight 206, 231 and 224 feet. A. Hay- 
ward cast a 6-ounce weight 161 feet 7 inches, 
173 feet 2 inches and 160 feet 10 inches, while 
the best cast of A. P. Scott, who was disqualified 
because his line broke in one cast, was 209 feet 
8 inches. Mr. Scott cast an 8-ounce weight 198 
feet 11 inches. 

Contrasted to these figures are those made by 
Mr. Scott in exhibition with the 2'%4-ounce 
weight. They follow: 311 feet, 291 feet, 319 
feet 6 inches and 336 feet, respectively. These 
were made with the customary lever-brake reel 
referred to in a former issue. 


Illinois Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Aug. 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Below are the results of events sched- 
uled for Aug. 26 and 27, which were cast off in 
the order as named. Weather clear; south to 
east wind, variable; ten to fifteen miles per 
hour: 


Quarter-ounce accuracy bait event: 


Regular. Re-entry. 
PRMMET . Soiscics bss cckwwns wees eeeeeeeseanwais 99.0 99.2 
DERENER. citsancuecscessoaauobmrnonbecces 97.7 95.7 
PRUE — Seascew su sntulen oon enw cenereusnees 98.7 98.7 
BUNA Gicorcas cnaunoneaean cen Gat eakaccee 99.0 98.4 
EMME seinscinecucavtaseSanenmenebueesesasien 98.0 98.1 
MERE “dv icen vasa exudnaSodssseeeeeeneaxs 98.6 99.3 
BUN: 25 cn pan cackawneauuoree at emaiee 98.5 99.0 
RMON iis ckenqepedol ceeaen sad ohwneonwes 99.3 99.4 
SPE UMD: cab an aceinassnasckcoeeecancme 99.5 98.3 
RENE iecacawcawes ce nrc eanaan coe sauces 95.8 97.9 
PRMNEE: y wam sage oa naaknea phoueeesemeveasein 98.3 98.5 
BRUNET," Ucicicisghuie os Oe a0%es Ue oeeanence seeks 98.9 98.2 
SEM Sccheccudnescuess “onseheeas Erornselens 99.4 99.3 
RENN is dscesSenewuceaamcevensuuemenceae 98.2 98.3 
MED 50. bos csasoensannnpesacinoseesoes 97.2 96.8 
PME nauicetpaeteswoskeaeeerehGsreeaeee 98.5 98.4 
ROME: 5p cccewees co9esseaeesGoseeesess 99.6 98.8 
MERE 96 vac cisswis osiocancheucne sev ouies ee 97.5 97.0 
AMIRI. 5a4clcneesuatemesuwerecceientes 99.1 99.2 
Quarter-ounce distance bait event: 
Regular. Re-entry. 

Feet. Feet. 
De Garmo 140% 146 
Whitby ...... 48, 93% 
Place .... 7835 cae 
McFarlin 04 sens 
EE aceite 81% 81% 
Heston 126% 119% 
Swisher ae 
Huntley 91% 





Another club record was made in-the quarter- 
ounce distance bait event, L. E. De Garmo aver- 
aging 146 feet. 


Delicacy and accuracy fly event: 








Regular. — Re-entries 
Whitby 96 13-30 9613-15 98 6-15 98 5-15 
De Garmo 98 2-15 98 13-15 99 £9 13-30 
Heston 97 19-80 = 97 8-15 97 15-30 = 97 21-30 
BE). weudansannee 96 10-15 5 98 17-30 98 25-30 





Please note the next event is re-entry day. 
In view that a number of scheduled events are 
incomplete, owing to unfavorable weather and 
which, on that account have been postponed, it 
has been decided to set aside two days to com- 
plete these scores, namely regu’ar re-entry days 
as scheduled, Sept. 9 and 10. The events will 
start at 2 o’clock, Sept. 9, and at 9 o’clock the 
following morning. Please be on hand, not only 
to complete your unfinished scores, but lend us 
your presence in order to make the closing 
schedu'ed events banner gatherings. 

G. H. Asper, Vice-President. 
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' San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 27.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The following scores were made 
by members at Stow Lake yesterday and to-day; 
weather cloudy, wind variable: 


Event No. 1, distance, , 


a fo See 128 eS ee 98 
i ts Ns pacaws-cexe 86 oT eS ee 97 
+ Ds SUE E svccceccne 101 
Event No. 2, accuracy, per cent.: 
s: Ee) ERs cscves 99.12 A | ee 98.52 
F. Bargin......-. 98 ee OS ee 98.56 
& A. Mocker....... 96.4 a a 98.16 
F. A. Webster...... 99.8 *E. A. Mocker...... 97.4 
C. G. Voung. .cseccs 98.52 y. F. Bargim...... 97.44 
Geo. C. Edwards... 99.12 


Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: 
Accuracy, Delicacy. Net. 





J. B. Keanis....... 98.4 99.40 58.52 
J. F. Burgin.. - 96.8 95.20 95.44 
E. A. Mocker....... . 97.52 99.40 98.46 
F. A. Webster........ . 99.00 99.40 99.20 
SR ee ove See 99.40 99.16 
Geo. C, TAWOIds..s5.cccecs -. 98.44 100 99.22 
es RE ovncecesseccevccce 98.8 100 99.4 
Rs AE I rte wndeesncseacoee 98.44 100 99.22 
Event No. 4, lure casting, per cent.: 
. B. Kenai... 98.4 Geo. C. Edwards... 96.5 
Se, EMD a0io.aaies 96.3 2, Ms SEE cave 97.1 
FE. A. Mocker...... 96.4 Ras. Ses canaese 93.4 
F. A. Webster...... 97.1 oT. C.. Bserulff..... 97.7 
Cy GS, Fe 0cs0ss 96.2 J. F. Bargm....:.. 92.3 
Event No. 5, lure casting, average feet: 
. B. Kenniff....... 155.6 7. ©. Bieewll.....< 127 
E.. (I... cces 116.6 7. CC. Rierwss:.... 147.6 
Mocker....... 116 


Note.—The Pacific coast record for half-ounce 
long distance lure-casting was broken to-day by 
J. B. Kenniff, by a cast of 220 feet. 

Event No. 1, sonia: * sana 





Paul M. Nippert A. Sperry maa ghinee wees 105 
I: F. Burgin.... *A,-Sperry ...........- 97 
. C. Kierulff. “T. C. Koerulff........ 103 
E. A. Mocker. *Paul M. Nippert..... 80 
C. H. Kewell.... 

Event No. 2, accuracy, per cent.: : 
Paul M. Nippert.. 94.4 F. J. Cooper.......- 98.8 
C. 'G; YOUR cscs 99.20 A. BRCTEY oc cesevece 97.52 
F.. Bi. Reed....052.- 98.28 James Watt ........ 97 
[A Ae ee 98.4 TA, SREPry <ccccecee 97.40 
(aa oo ae 99.4 F. V. Bell.......... 97.30 
Dr. W. E. Brooks.. 98.40 *T. C. Kierulff...... 98 
E. A. Mocker...<0. 98 .32 *Paul M. Nippert... 95.8 
C. H. Kewell. 98 .52 OF. Ws occctsos 97.32 
I, ON Ee cn cadvesisr 99.8 


Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: 







Accuracy. ar Net. 
i ee Se eee ee 96.24 5.30 95.57 
ee ee 98.48 90-40 99.14 
ge: RS a Re 99.20 100 99.40 
q: Fi. Pi xn cccieweacicisscwcxes 96.4 96.40 96.22 
i A RE Coa ss ciclo tatacnanters 98.44 100 99.22 
Dr. W. H.W OKS .o5:.-ssccece 97.24 98.40 98.2 
i; By HERR x sncnas sasevecce 98.16 100 99.8 
Ses EG wa ccnccaasincssieme 97.32 99 98.16 
Bs hs AOE i iccweseces ceneeses 97.4 98.30 97.47 
ie TREE Stes on onneaasinaenses 94.40 97.10 95.55 
nee MEE Lccccnniepeus cewecans 96.48 98.10 97.29 
OT ". OME sic osc ccanccnes.noe 98.32 99.40 99.6 
Event No. 4, lure casting, per cent.: 5 
Paul M. Nippert.. ‘i = C. H. Kewell.. 95.9 
C. Gi Yeung ..65<0- 2.3 F. J. Cooper 96.6 
SE I enssies 96 , Es eee . Sa 
J.-F. Bega. <002 89.2 James Watt ........ 95.8 
pea oS ae 97.8 PA. SOCSY  .csiccsse 97.7 
Dr. W. E. Brooks.. 89.2 oF. c Kierulff..... 98.1 
E. A. Mocker...... 97.7 *Paul M. Nippert... 95 
Event No. 5, lure casting, average feet: 1 
Paul M. Nippert... 96 ry. Cooper. ..:.. 122.4 
‘ae eee re A Sperry ea avena<s 134 
T. C.. Maetellt.< <0 158.6 James Watt .....-. 164 
Dr. W. E. Brooks.. 8&0 *A, Sperry ......-- 101 
E. A. Mocker...... 76 *T. C. Kierulff..... 124 
C.. (Fi.. FROWeR....<<0- 129.4 *Paul M. Nippert... 111 


*KRe-entries. 


E. O. Ritter, Clerk. 


Kansas City Bait- and Fly-Casting Club. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 28.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Below are the scores made by our 
club at Spring Valley Lake, Aug. 27: 


Quarter-ounce accuracy: 


Regular. Re-entry. 

Co ee Sc ctaaudaueasd er ssnsenennen 98.6 98.1 
ie. PEER Cc rcptancswscesecccederes 98.6 99.1 
WEE PRE do ssccenesicsesecxecusse 98.5 97.7 
t Ml, SAMOA. oasis vcckesusscssac -- 9.3 98.0 
. F. Noland....... a 97.9 99.0 
O. H. Pitkin...001) 97.8 95.6 
. a ee 97.7 96.0 
Pe eos eas asessccvce 96.2 96.3 
J. G. Hollingsworth 93.4 97.2 





—< 
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Yachting Fixtures. 


SEPTEMBER. 
. Indian Harbor Y. C., fall. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., 15-footers. 
. Bensonhurst Y. C., llth championship, G. B. Y. R. A. 
; fener, Y. C., club. ; 
oyal Canadian Y. C., Prince of Wales cup. 
. Manhasset Bay, fall. 
. Larchmont Y. C., interclub class. 
. Atlantic Y. C., 12th championship, G. B. Y. R. A. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., 15-footers. 
. Indian Harbor Y. C., championship race. 
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Marine and Field Club. 


THE annual fall regatta of the Marine & Field 
Club was sailed on Gravesend Bay last Satur- 
day. There was a fresh southwesterly wind and 
the yachts were fairiy tested. In the Q c.ass 
Spider was the winner with Soya second. The 
times of these boats at the end of the first 
round were: Spider, 4.11.20; Alice, 4.11.35; 
Soya, 4.12; Grayjacket, 4.12.22. During the sec- 
ond round Soya managed to slip into second 
place and finished 37s. astern of Spider. 3 

On both actual and corrected time the handi- 
cap class was taken by Joy. Gyric had a run- 
away match in the S class, due principally to 
the fact that Wink broke the jaw off her gaff 
and was held up for many minutes. Merry 
Widow led among the knockabouts of Graves- 
end Bay, and Meteor was the first of the dingeys 
of the New York C. C. across the finish line. 
The times: 


Sloops, Cue Q—12.3 Miles. 
1 


GUGOe cudesdedcesns 211 2 EN “eeakacuscovnxe 21213 
ae Scecessedaousne 2 12 02 Grayjacket ........ 212 48 
Handicap Class—12.3 Miles. 

Wr stavakdennonncen 2 23 14 Careless ....cccccee 2 48 04 

Cubana ....0... 2 33 03 J 
Cc cted times—Joy, 2.18.56; La Cubana, 2.19.32, an 
Canmeas 2.29.27; Dostka started, but did not finish. 
Sloops, Class S—12 Miles. 
CHIC sccrsiseccesce 2 40 57 M, and F........+.- 2 56 
WE sccccscccccees 2 56 12 2 
Gravesend Bay Knockabouts—8 Miles. - 
Merry Widow .... 1 30 4 Lassie .....-++++++- 1 37 30 
GRATE oo ccccnsciess 1 34 09 Scud ....sseeeeeeeee 1 38 20 
Suffragette ........ 1 34 45 COREE scveccaccosece 1 44 50 
Slow Poke ........ 1 35 OY 
Canoe Club Dinghies—4 Miles. 
MAE occecexacens 0 49 08 North Star ..-..--- 0 50 30 
DOE, iikvcacccconses v 49 09 ‘ 





Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. I. 


SpEcIAL races were sailed under the auspices 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. in light 
wind from the north which shifted to northeast. 
Ten yachts started. Phryne won in the 30-foot 
class and Suelew defeated Princess in what was 
thought to be the weather Princess liked. The 
times: 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot Class—15%4 Miles. 





Phryne 30111 Juanita ....cccceees 3 04 48 

Caprice 3 03 05 “i 
Sloops, Class Q—15% Miles. a 

DIO cccxscasens 3 15 40 PHONE caccdsecces 3.17 48 
ifteen-foot Class—5% Miles. 

Alys cicmansc ae 26 ROMY g cwasioceccsctecs 1 53 06 

ERCIOMR, cvcocaveccs 1 52 20 TR ecdecuccosscccs 1 54 22 

BUCKEE  ccsccccesscs 1 52 37 ‘ 


SATURDAY, SEPT, 2. 

The fall regatta of the club was sailed last 
Saturday. The wind was fresh from southwest 
and the sport was very interesting. Suelew again 
defeated Princess in the Q class. In the 31-rater 


‘class Windward was the winner with Cara Mia 


second. Corinthian and Joyant were too soon 
at the line and these errors were costly to those 
boats. 

The 30-footers owned in the club sailed for 
the Alfred Roosevelt Memorial cup, and this 
was won by G. E. Roosevelt’s Dahinda for the 
second time. The times: 

Sloops. Class P—15%4 Miles. 
2 28 34 


Corinthian ........ Cate WR secczeecss 2 25 40 
Joyant ............. 2 26 08 Windward oe 225 





ae on Miles. 
s é 


NEY is ae datncteene COST a ccccdccseuse 2 38 16 

WM ccdddciwececsce Da OEE ceccvecsecne 2 35 29 

eae: gixusdexe sen 2 38 04 PROGR scccciccccce DOE 

IR a. dncdccesee 2 34 25 COMME: cciccczscue 2 37 28 

Sloops, Class Q—13 Miles. 

SOON Ve hivecdetaaes 2 40 45 PRONEEE sc aawexccess 2 44 12 
Handicap—First Division—13 Miles. 

PR vedcuceccncace 2 36 05 DRUM. Scevevncess 2 34 36 
Handicap, Second Division—13 Miles. 

Mee. Wee. vecencae 2 39 43 RE coscawsacescos 2 45 03 

PUM bse secccceas 2 29:19 

7 Handicap—Third Division, 6% Miles, 

ChimeOR cicccccsces 1 21 02 Jolly Roger ....... 1 26 30 

7 Handicap—Fourth Division—13 Miles. 

nate Tay cccccccees 2 49 52 Robin Hood ....... 2 49 10 
Sloops, Class R—Course, 6% Miles. 

CAE cc cccccece 1 29 VEE dccecsccaes 1 4217 
WeGe Ely. ccccicccce 1 30 49 TOON aadccsccccdee 1 31 50 
Manhasset Bay one-Design—6% Miles. 
|. eae J 28 24 MBe. Bese .ccccccs 1 33 41 
FUE evevaccvedss 1 24 22 FR da cnucvincaance 1 28 12 

. Glen Cove—6% Miles. 

TUrQucise .ccccccee 1 26 32 pas Sadedadasdanana 1 28 33 
COMING cciccsccesen 1 28 57 SD eccccssceaades 1 33 05 
S. C. Y. C., 15-foot Class—Course, 6% Miles. 
re 1 31 00 WOME Vcaadcawedcedans 1 37 01 
ED Veiduaveaacae 1 33 40 GENE Vc ces cadaccaeca 1 36 30 
ME ddavcusidudceve 1 37 01 TRIG : ceiceccansue 1 36 26 
RW Sddvicekcdadee<e 1 39 48 NH sacdvkndaaderdes 1 36 07 
Star Class—6% Miles. 

GEE da ccvecccees 1 41 40 Tee HOMO kddccdces 1 42 08 
Chesapeake Canoe—6% Miles. 

DOCOtRY cccccccescs 1 43 58 o 





New Class of Small Yachts. 


A NEW class of small racers is being formed. 
John R. Brophy is promoting it and Henry J. 
Gielow has drawn the plans. The boats are to 
be something between the knockabouts and the 
S class and will cost $500 each. Several of the 
lower bay and Sound yachtsmen are going to 
build in this class and next season interclub races 
will be arranged. The boats are very handsome 
and able craft. They are 25 feet over-all, 18 
feet 5 inches on the waterline, 6 feet beam and 
3 feet 6 inches draft. They will have a cock- 
pit 8 feet long with a small cuddy at the for- 
ward end and there will be watertight compart- 


ments forward and aft so that they will be prac-° 


tically non-sinkable. They will carry 360 square 
feet of canvas in mainsail and jib and cost about 
$500 each. 

Commodore William H. Childs has already of- 
fered as a first prize in a series of races one 
of these boats. Among those likely to build are 
members of the New York Canoe Club, the 
Marine and Field Club, the Atlantic Y. C., the 
Crescent Athletic Club and the Indian Harbor 
Y. C. As special classes are named for stars, 
jewels, etc., and are so easily distinguished, it 
might be well to call this the seashell class, 
which will give the owners lots of fancy names, 
or perhaps the sea bird class, where there are 
such names as Merlin, Curlew, Brant, Albatross, 
Auk, Sea Mew, Cormorant, Petrel, Goney, Sea 
Swallow, Tern, Loon, Gull, Mother Carey 
Chicken, Penguin and Mollymuck. What better 
lot of names could be had? : 


Chewink Wins at New Orleans. 


New OreAns, La, Aug. 29—Chewink IIL., 
sailed by A. Landry, won the gold challenge cup 
and $50 offered by the Southern Y. C., Saturday, 
Aug. 10. The time was 2:34:10 for twelve miles. 
The other competitors were Cadillac, Hiawatha 
and Mettawee, but only Hiawatha and Chewink 
sailed in the race, the other contestants being 
disabled. The race was a tame affair and wit- 
nessed only by a very few people. The wind 
was very high at the start and amounted to a 
squall, but it died down to a calm and a rain 
toward the last of the contest. This will prob- 
ably be the last regatta held this summer. The 
regattas this year have not been very successful 


as a whole and apparently the public as a gen- 
eral thing has lost interest in them to a large 
extent. The cup won by Chewink is a standing 
prize and the name of the winner is engraved on 
the chalice each year. 





Yachting on San Francisco Bay. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 24.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The great yachting event of the 
season on San Francisco Bay, an event that is 
now classed as being an annual one, the race 
for the San Francisco Perpetual Challenge Cup, 
was held on Aug. 19 and was a highiy success- 
ful one from every point of view. The race 
held this year was the fourteenth one for this 
trophy, which was presented to the yachtsmen 
of the bay in 1895, and which has most of the 
time since been in the possession of the Corin- 
thian Y. C. In the races sailed for the cup this 
club has been represented in twelve and has been 
defeated but twice, in 1899, when Truant lost to 
Gadder, of the San Francisco Y. C., and three 
years later when Harpoon lost to Challenger, 
the boat which this year represented the latter 
club. The AZolian Y. C., of Alameda, once at- 
tempted to lift the cup without success and twice 
the South Coast Y. C., of Los Angeles, has sent 
a yacht to these waters to compete for the cup, 
but to no avail. 

_ The event this year was of more than ordinary 
interest, for it was the first time that the race 
had been sailed with yachts measured and handi- 
capped under the universal rule. When the San 
Francisco Y. C. issued its challenge for the race 
and stipulated that the universal rule be adopted, 
the Corinthians were afraid that they could put 
up no available craft to meet Challenger, and at 
first were almost ready to concede defeat. How- 


. ever, when some of the yachts were measured 


it was found that Presto was well within the 10 
per cent. limit, and preparations were made at 
once to prepare her for the race. 

Challenger was built in 1902 by a syndicate of 
members of the San Francisco Y. C. for the ex- 
press purpose of lifting the cup, and in this she 
was successful, defeating Harpoon. Later the 
yacht was sold to William G. Morrow, her pres- 
ent owner, who sailed her in this first race. 
Since then she has sailed in many races and is 
regarded as being one of the fastest yachts on 
the bay. 

Presto is owned by Frank Stone and he tells 
an amusing story of how she was given this 
name. It seems that the yacht was built at Ti- 
buron, and that when completed was left on a 
wharf to wait a rising tide for the launching 
and christening. When the builder arrived to 
officiate at the launching he found that a stiff 
breeze had caused his boat to slip over the block- 
ing and that she was already in the water. 
Presto has several times successfully defended 
the perpetual challenge cup, once in to01 when 
she nosed out Helen of the Vallejo Y. C. by the 
margin of 30s., and in 1909 when she won a 
signal victory over the Mah-Pe, of the South 
Coast Y. C. When first built she was in the 30- 
foot class, but was later lengthened and has 
been classed as a 34-foot boat of late years. 
However, measured under the universal rules, 
she is placed in the 29-foot class. 

When the yachts were measured for this year’s 
race, it was found that Presto would have to 
give Challenger a time allowance of 2m. 14s., but 
at the last moment a new set of sails was bent 
in, and Challenger was given an allowance of 
3m. 30s. The race was held over the regular 
channel course of 12.27 nautical miles, a course 
that allows plenty of variety in wind and tide 
conditions. Ideal weather was experienced for 
the race which was sailed in 2h. 13m. 48s., the 
race being won by Presto by 1m. 24s., corrected 
time. The race sailed by Frank Stone was a 
perfect one, and his good judgment at one or 
two critical points undoubtedly resulted in vic- 
tory for Presto. Challenger lost some time in 
rounding Presidio buoy on the first run to wind- 
ward, heing forced to make an extra tack, but 
when the vachts rounded the Goat Island buoy 
there was but 1m. 35s. between them. When the 
buoy off Alcatraz was rounded, the lead of 
Presto was cut down to 1m., but she made a fast 
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PLANS OF PROPOSED ONE-DESIGN CLASS FOR NEXT SEASON’S SPORT. 


run to windward, and by the time Presidio buoy 
was reached again, she was leading by more than 
4m. The two yachts took different courses on 
this leg of the race, Morrow keeping his craft 
well out in the channel and Stone hugging the 
shore as close as possible. The latter course 
proved the best, and it is believed that if Chal- 
lenger had followed the lead of Presto, the cup 
would have been won. Assisting W. G. Morrow 
were W. L. Spencer, George Dinsmore, A. E. 
Wray, Harry Helen and W. K. Smith. Frank 


Stone had as assistants E. F. Sagar, William 


- Nelson, Fred Schober, Edgar Van Bergen and 


John C. Bricknell. The judges of the race were 
George Lux, representing the Corinthians, and 
F. G. Phillipps, of the San Francisco Y. C., with 
William Barlage and Phillip F. Fay, timers, and 
Capt. Louis Turner, referee. 

Plans have been completed for the erection of 
the new club house of the Corinthian Y. C. at 
Tiburon, these having been drawn up by George 
Colmesnil and James R. Miller, members of the 


club. It is planned to commence work on the 
structure, which will be erected on the site of 
the old one, about the end of October, or at the 
close of the present season. By the time the 
spring season opens, the building will be ready 
for use, and part of it may be used by the first 
of the year. The structure will consist of two 
stories and will be of classic design with Corin- 
thian columns forming a prominent part of the 
decorative scheme. On the first floor will be 
the locker room with space for 170 lockers, the 


ee 
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dining room, kitchen, buffet, showers and toilet 
rooms. On the upper floor, reached by two broad 
staircases, will be the jinks room with a large 
stage, library, card room, women’s reception 
room and women’s locker room. 

The members of the Corinthian Y. C. are 
elated at a recent deal that has been made by 
one of its members whereby the sloop Nixie, 
formerly owned by Fulton G. Berry, is again to 
fly the colors of the club. This sloop was sold 
a few months ago to a yachtsman in Southern 
California and was to have been taken from these 
waters, but a change has been made in the plans 
and she is now owned by Alphonse Hirsch and 
will remain here. GoLpEN GATE. 





Motor Boating 





Motor Boating Fixtures. 


SEPTEMBER. 


9. Camden M. B. C., speed boats, open. 

17. New York Motor Boat Club, economy race. 

23. Farragut Sportsmen’s Association, 

23. Crescent A. C. 

24. New York Motor Boat Club, Rockland Light race. 


International Races. 


Dixie IV. won the first of the international 
motor boat races at Huntington last Monday. 
She made the thirty nautical miles in 51m. 15s. 
and defeated Pioneer, the second boat, by 59s. 
Dixie averaged 35.12 nautical or 40.38 statute 
miles. Pioneer averaged 34.45 nautical or 39.61 
statute miles. Disturber II. was third. Her 
time was 55m. 42s. and her speed 32.31 nautical 
or 37.15 statute miles. Viva was fourth. Her 
time was th. 4m. 22s. and her average speed 
27.97 nautical or 32.16 statute miles. Maple Leaf 
III. broke down after going fifteen miles. She 
was then third boat, 1m. 27s. behind Dixie. 
Tyreless III. was never prominent and she with- 
drew on the third round. 

The race was run under ideal conditions and 
an enormous fleet of yachts anchored about the 
course, which was kept clear until the race 
ended. A full account of the races will appear 
in the next issue of ForesT AND STREAM. 


THE TRIAL RACES. 


The task of selecting three boats to represent 
this country against the English trio was no easy 
one. First of all a heavy rain storm interfered 
with the races, and after the weather cleared, the 
boats met with many accidents, and it was not 
until the morning of the international race that 
the three defenders were selected. 

In spite of the postponements the boats were 
not ready to race. With some, labor troubles 
had delayed their finishing in time. With others, 
various defects developed when they tried to 
race, and with most of them it was ignition 
trouble. The weather had lots to do with these 
troubles, as the first two days set for the trials 
were very wet and the water injured the mag- 
netos and the insulated wiring. There was one 
boat ready, however—Dixie IV. It was rather 
a strange coincidence that in 1908 Dixie III. was 
the only boat ready, and she was selected after 
her first trial. Last year the same Dixie was 
on hand again and she defended the trophy and 
this year it was Dixie again. The credit for all 
the Dixies must be given to Clinton H. Crane, 
the designer, and to H. M. Crane, his brother, 
who built the motors. These two men appreci- 
ated what they had to do. They devoted much 
time and thought to their work with the result 


’ that the product of their brains went to the line 


ready to race, and she showed that she had 
speed, was reliable, and was not a fair weather 
boat. She is a beautiful craft of the hydroplane 
type with one step. This step instead of being 
in the formation of the hull of the boat is made 
of bronze shaped to the pull and bolted on. It 
is about three inches high and five feet fore and 
aft, and it adds considerably to the strength of 
the hull. The boat is 39 feet 6 inches long, 6 





feet 1114 inches beam and was built by the 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Company. There are 
two motors driving twin screws. Each motor 
has eight cylinders and develops 270 horsepower. 
The funds for this craft were subscribed by 
Commodore H. H. Melville, August Heckscher 
and Frederick K, Burnham, and Mr. Burnham, 
who is vice-commodore of the Motor Boat Club, 
was the helmsman. 

Vice-Commodore J. Stuart Blackton had two 
boats, Vita II. and Viva. Vita II. is a Fauber 
hydroplane built by the Electric Launch Com- 
pany. She is 36 feet long and is driven by two 
Pierce-Budd two-cycle motors of 275 horse- 
power each. She has two propellers and the 
motors have sixteen cylinders in all. 

Viva is an Emerson craft 32 feet long, 4 feet 
8 inches beam and driven by four Emerson 
motors of 100 horsepower each. She has two 
propellers and there are twenty-four cylinders 
to keep exploding. 

Disturber II. is owned by Commodore Q. A. 
Pugh, of the Chicago Y. C. She is a Fauber 
hydroplane 31 feet 10 inches long and is fitted 
with two Sterling motors eight cylinders each 
and each of 130 horsepower. 

Nameless II. was built by the Atkin-Wheeler 
Co. for Commodore Melville and August Heck- 
scher. She is 26 feet long and 5 feet 6 inches 
beam. She is driven by two Herreshoff motors 
of 125 horsepower each. The Sand Burr was 
the smallest of the fleet. She is only 19 feet 11 
inches and 5 feet beam and is driven by one 6- 
cylinder Emerson motor of 60 horsepower. She 
is owned by A. K. aand C. D. White, of the 
Seaside Y. C. 

These all appeared at the line some time or 
other during the trials, but with the exception 
of Dixie IV. their performances were so erratic 
that the committee had a most difficult task se- 
lecting the three best to represent this country 
in the race with the English trio. This commit- 
tee is Henry R. Sutphen, Victor I. Cumnock and 
Ray O. Shonnard. They used the houseboat 
Pioneer, which had been lent to the club by 
George E. Chisholm, and she was well suited for 
the uses to which she was put. 

Huntington Harbor is an ideal course for 
motor boats and is always well protected except 
in a northeast storm, and a northeaster spoiled 
things the first two days. The course. 714 nauti- 
cal miles to the triangle, had been laid off and 
carefully surveyed, and there was no doubt as 
to its accuracv. The headquarters of the motor 
boat men and of all visiting yachtsmen was at 
the Chateau des Beaux Arts, and from the 
piazzas of the Casino and from the bluffs around 
the harbor excellent views of the races could be 
had. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 30. 


There was an easterly storm blowing and it 
was raining when the committee went out for 
the first race. The water was so rough that it 
was agreed that the course should be shortened 
to about five miles to the triangle, as it would 
be dangerous to send the racers out in the 
rough seas. There were delays in starting, and 
Dixie IV., Sand Burr, Nameless and Vita II. 
were the only ones at the line. Vita II. ran for 
about ten minutes and showed well, but Mr. 
Blackton declined to start in such conditions. 
Then it was found that Sand Burr, which had 
been on fire early in the day, could not start, 
and Nameless was the only competitor left for 
Dixie IV. These two were started at 3:45 
o’clock and Dixie at: once rushed away from 
Nameless. She fairly jumped forward as her 
throttle was opened and more than half her 
hull lifted or planed, as it is called, out of the 
water. Both boats threw a smother of spray, 
but Nameless made the most fuss and she acted 
so wildly that it was feared she would dive into 
the sea, as hydroplanes have a habit of doing. 
Dixie drew away from her lone competitor very 
quickly and at the first mark her engines were 
slowed down, but even when running at reduced 
speed she skimmed along in rare style and when 
she struck the rough water she jumped from one 
wave to another and it seemed as if her whole 
hull was out of water. 

Nameless had trouble getting around and she 
fell further and further behind. Dixie made the 
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first round in 8m. 21s, and at the end of that 
round Nameless quit. Dixie made the second 
round in 8m. 1gs., the third in 8m. 13s. and the 
fourth in 8m. 14s. These times show how con- 
sistently she performed. Her total time for the 
course was 33m. 7s., and in that she showed 
that she has a wonderful turn of speed and she 
also demonstrated that she can race in condi- 
tions not at all favorable to motor boating and 
so the committee selected her as No. 1 of the 
American team. 

She was tried over a course estimated to be 
5% nautical miles in length by the committee. 
That course was covered four times in 33m. 7s. 
If the course is correct, then Dixie IV. averaged 
39.86 nautical miles an hour or traveled through 
the water at the rate of 45.73 statute miles. The 
probabilities are that the distance is not correct, 
as Mr. Crane says that the boat can make forty- 
seven miles an hour and under favorable con- 
ditions she may reach fifty. The conditions were 
not favorable yesterday and the engines were 
only occasionally driven at their highest speed. 
She turned up 800 revolutions in the trial ex- 
cept for a few short spurts at the finish of each 
lap to show those on the houseboat Pioneer what 
she could do. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 3I. 


The storm was at its worst on Thursday, and 
it was impossible to do any racing. It was so 
bad that big steam yachts had difficulty holding 
anchors, and some had to go into Northport for 
shelter. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. I. 


There were numerous accidents on Friday. 
Vita II. could not be started. She had been 
soaked with water and the motor would not run 
in spite of all that was done. Flyaway, which 
on Wednesday had broken a connecting rod, was 
expected, but did not appear. Disturber was on 
hand, but just as the starting signal sounded, 
she broke the gear of her port motor and had 
to withdraw. This left only Sand Burr, Viva 
and Nameless to race. They started well with 
Viva in front, followed by Nameless and Sand 
Burr. Viva was in difficulties at once and fell 
behind. Only two of her motors would work 
until the race was three part over, and then the 
third was started. Nameless held the lead for 
one round of the triangle and then began to 
miss fire and Sand Burr took the lead. Name- 
less got worse and worse and dropped steadily 
behind. Sand Burr won easily. Her times at 
the end of each round were 15.26, 16.09, 16.44, 
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16.42. The total time for the thirty was th. 6m. 
and her average speed was 27.27 nautical or 
31.36 statute miles an hour. 

Nameless’ times by laps were 16.24, 16.55, 17.54, 
23.30; total, th. 14m. 43s.; average, 24.09 nautical 
or 27.7 statute miles an hour. 

Viva’s times were 22.18, 1826, 18.30, 18.46; 
total, th. 18m.; average, 23.07 nautical or 27.03 
statute miles an hour. 

This was not very pleasing and more trials 
were ordered. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 2. 


Instead of having races the committee ordered 
the boats to run over the course as they got 
ready so to time them as they came out. Vita 
II. was the first to appear. She ran for a little 
and then back fired and took fire. This was 
soon put out, but four times she caught fire be- 
fore she could be started and once was almost 
lost. This caused lots of excitement among the 
fleet, and when those on the boat waved for 
heip and stood ready to jump, several boats went 
to their assistance. Fina ly she was started and 
went off with a roar. She ran around a short 
course for thirty-two minutes, and as nearly as 
could be figured she made a little less than forty 
statute miles an hour. 

Viva ran around the course, too, and she 
showed about the same speed. Nameless tried, 
but failed on the second lap. Disturber could 
not be started. All sorts of things happened to 
her and she was finally hauled out for repairs. 
This left things in a very indefinite state. Vita 
II. and Viva had shown that they were improv- 
ing, and their engineers said they would do bet- 
ter. Vita at her best used only ten cylinders 
and once one engine was dead. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 3. 


There were more trials on Sunday. Viva 
showed that she could at last run. She went 
twice around the- triangle and showed some 
speed. Vita went once around and then stopped 
with more engine trouble. Sand Burr and Name- 
less showed their normal speed and Disturber 
II., after doing well for two rounds and averag- 
ing about thirty-seven miles, lost a crank shaft. 
A new one was sent for at once. It was sent 
to Huntington by automobile, the journey being 
made in fifty-five minutes from Long Island City 
and then after some lively hustling the motor 
was repaired. Dixie showed she was all right, 
but still the committee could not select the team, 
and decided to leave it until the next day. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 4. 


Disturber satisfied the committee that she was 
in good shape early in the morning, and about 
noon the announcement was made that the 
American team would be Dixie IV., Disturber 
III. and Viva. 


THE ENGLISH TRIO. 


The British trio arrived at Huntington during 
the week. Maple Leaf III. ran over from Larch- 
mont on Friday and impressed everyone by the 
way she ran. This boat has two 400 horsepower 
motors and has shown fifty-seven miles an hour 
for a short time, but even those who know her 
are not certain that she can keep running for 
thirty miles. 

Pioneer, owned by the Duke of Westminster, 
is the same Pioneer as raced here last year. She 
has a 400 horsepower motor and can make forty- 
five miles an hour. Noel Robbins, who is in 
charge, says she can keep that speed up for a 
long time, and that her engines are running well. 
Tyreless III. is owned by F. Gordon Pratt and 
makes about thirty-eight miles an hour. She is 
a displacement boat and the reliable one of the 
trio. 

Pioneer and Tyreless III. were taken to Hunt- 


ington on the lighter Hustler during the storm. 
On Thursday and on Friday they were put in 
the water. They were running about the harbor 
later in the day and on Saturday, and everyone 
who saw them was much impressed by the way 
they moved. 





American Floating Exposition Tour. 


AN interesting project has been undertaken 
by a well-known travel bureau of New Eng- 
land, according to Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports, which should result in establishing 
closer trade relations with the Latin-American 
countries. It is proposed to charter a steam- 
ship and to arrange suitable accommodations 
on one of the main decks of the vessel for 
about 100 commercial exhibits. It is stated that 
the strictest care will be taken by those in 
charge of this expedition to accept only ex- 
hibitors of recognized standing, in order to 
insure an absolutely representative display of 
the best products of the United States. 

This commercial-exposition ship, with a 
party of about 300, it is proposed, will leave 
New York early in November next and visit 
the various ports of Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Panama, and Mexico. 
arriving in San Francisco toward the end of 
January, 1912. The tour will then probably be 
extended to the Orient and the vessel will re- 
turn through the Suez and Mediterranean, visit- 
ing many important ports. Efforts are to be 
made to make the stay of this exposition ship 
at every port of significance and value for the 
promotion of the export trade of the United 
States. Banquets will be given to leading 
citizens of the cities visited and a campaign of 
advance pubiicity is to be inaugurated. 

Similar methods of trade extension have 
been used quite successfully in a number of 
European countries, and this proposed tour, 
which is apparently the first commercial cruise 
expedition from the United States, will be 
watched with great interest. 





International Motor Boat Exhibition. 


THE attention of local manufacturers inter- 
ested in the trade in boat motors for fishing 
craft and heavy duty has been called to an in- 
ternational motor exhibition to be held at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1912, in connection 
with a Scandinavian fisheries congress and ex- 
hibition to take place there in July and August, 
by Consul Fuller, Gothenburg, Sweden, in 
Daily Consular Reports. Although American 
manufacturers have not hitherto been able to 
introduce their kerosene motors for fishing 
boats in this district in competition with the 
Swedish motors specially designed to meet the 
conditions, they may be interested in this op- 
portunity to bring their goods to the notice of 
the Scandinavian countries. 





Crescent A. C. Races. 


Tue Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, will 
close its season Saturday, Sept. 23, with motor- 
boat races to be held on the lower bay, starting 
and finishing off the club house at Bay Ridge. 
Some of the speed boats have been promised by 
their owners and the semi-speed boats, Edith IL, 
Vita, Peter Pan IV. and others, will meet to 
settle the question of supremacy. Two races 
for cruising motorboats have also been arranged. 
One will be for yachts over 35 feet and under 
60 feet in length and the other for those under 
35 feet. They must be strictly cruisers and race 
with all their fittings, boats, etc., in place. For 


these two races Vice-Commodore Charles 
Lembcke has offered the prizes. Several boats 
have aiready been entered for the cruising races. 
A novel race has been arranged for small open 
boats owned by members of the Crescent Athletic 
Club and clubs of the Gravesend Bay Associa- 
tion. This will be for open boats under 25 feet 
in length. They will be handicapped on their 
owners’ statement as to their speed, and should 
a boat in the race exceed the speed declared by 
the owner, it will be disqualified. 





Motor Boat Traffic in China. 


THE use of Chinese-built motor boats upon 
the inland waterways of China for freight and 
Passenger service, described heretofore at 
length with particular reference to their use 
upon the West River, between Hongkong and 
Canton and the upriver cities is spreading in a 
way which demonstrates that this means of 
locomotion is to be characteristic of immense 
territory in China in the next few years, says 
Consul-General Anderson, at Hongkong. 

The operation of the boats on West River 
has been successful and has led to the construc- 
tion of boats for service on other rivers in the 
vicinity. The use of such vessels also has ex- 
tended to coast traffic, and services of motor 
vessels are now in operation between Hong- 
kong and several of the coast cities near at 
hand. 

In the past few Hongkong dockyards have 
turned out motor vessels for use in the island 
of Haitan, connecting the sea with the inland 
by means of the principal river of the island. 
The newest important vessel of this kind to be 
produced in Hongkong is a motor tug for use 
on the Tonkin River in Indo-China, where the 
interference of rapids and of overgrowth on 
the sides of the river with the navigation of 
ordinary vessels has made the use of a special 
type of vessel necessary. Reports indicate a 
boom in the use of motor boats all along the 
Chinese coast and in practically all waters con- 
nected with the sea. The increasing use of such 
vessels has been the subject of extended news- 
paper comment at Shanghai. Foochow, and 
other Chinese ports, at Haiphong and Saigon 
in Indo-China, Bangkok in Siam, and in some 
portions of the Philippines. In and around 
Hongkong-Canton waters the use of these boats 
is rapidly becoming all but universal. The ship- 
ping people have found them reliable, economi- 
cal in the consumption of fuel, affording more 
room for passengers and cargo than steam 
vessels of the same size, and cheaper to take 
care of and to man. 





American Motor Boats in Europe. 


RECENT efforts to introduce American motor- 
boats and engines at coast ports and resorts in 
northern France failed because of feeble and im- 
proper methods. Several manufacturers indi- 
cated a mild interest in the opportunity, but the 
interest took the form very largely of a cata- 
logue campaign, which, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, is useless in such a territory, says 
Consul Dunning, at Havre, in the Daily Con- 
sular Reports. : 

One dealer reports that an American boat 
which he tried proved to be inferior in quality; 
and there is some: reason for supposing, upon 
this and considerable similar evidence, that the 
manufacturers underestimated the character of 
the territory. ; 

The French trade is, generally speaking, a 
high-class business in’ which but little can be 
done with low-priced or bargain outfits. The 
buyer cannot be attracted by the element of 
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Boat and Owner. 
Dixie IV.—Heckscher, Melville & Burnham 39.6 6 
Vita II.—J. S. Blackton 36 . 
Sand Burr—A. K. & C. 
Disturber—J. A. Pugh 
Nameless II.—Heckscher & Melville..... 26 
JOD SS OO ee ee 32 
WN Te BIO i vsccswcscsccesescics 22 





5 
5 
4 


Length. Breadth. 


DETAILS OF BOATS IN THE TRIAL RACES. 





Propell- aes 

Club. 2 Motors. Each. Make. Cylinder. Builder. Designer. Helmsman. 
11% Motor B. C. 2 2 270 4H. M. Crane 16 S. I. Shipb’ld’g Co. C. H. Crane F. K. Burnham 
-- Motor B. C. 2S 275 ~=Pierce-Budd 16  Elco Co. Fauber J. S. Blackton 
a Seaside Y. C. 1 1 60 Emerson 6 Appel Appel A. K. White 
-- Chicago Y.C. 2 2 130 —s Sterling 16 Sterlin Fauber A, Pugh 
6 Motor B. C. 2 2 125 Herreshoff 16 = Atkin-Wheeler Atkin Atkin 
8 Motor B. C. 2 4 100 Emerson 24 Emerson paseccunas Capt. Pierce 
= Pt. Washington 2 2 TEP éveuseuneesd Be. accsuedkownbe. 0) le. demnesaseanmapig | Secegaemsanas 
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price at all, but must be reached on quality and 
results. If these can be proved the price is 
of comparatively little consequence. 

No success worth while can be expected from 
an effort to place small, open, low-priced 
launches of 2 or 3 horsepower, such as are 
largely used in the United States on inland 
waters. Most of the motor boats in northern 
France are used along the coast, and in such 
estuaries as that of the Seine, where consider- 
able power and seaworthiness are required. 
There is, moreover, no trade whatever to be 
had from the wage-earning classes in pleasure 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 

Sept. 9—New Athens, Ill.—Egyptian G. C. Jac. H. 
Koch, Sec’y. 

Sept. 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Trap Shooters’ League 
of Indiana State tournament. Harry W. Denny, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Cainesville (Mo.) G. C. G. D. Davis, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Dorchester (Neb.) G. C. J. Freehouf, Sec’y. 

Sept. 14.—Braddock, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania T. S. 
tournament. Louis Laagensinger. Pres. 

Sept. 14-15.—Perry (Okla.) G. C. . H. Bowman, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 436, Perry, Okla. . 

Sept. 14-15.—Cincinnati (O.) G. C. H. S. Connely, Sec’y. 

Sept. 20-21.—Wichita, Kans.—Interurban G. C. Chas. W. 
Jones, Sec’y. 

Sept. 20-23.—Atlantic City, N. J.—The Westy Hogans of 
America. Bernard Elsesser, Sec’y, York, Pa. 

Sept. 21-22.—Armstrong (Mo.) G. C. W. E. Hulett, 
Pres., P. O. Box 12, in Mo. 

Sept. 27-28.—Benton (IIll.) G. C. - H. Foulk, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27-28.—Omaha (Neb.) G. C. F. T. Lovering, Sec’y. 

Sept. 28.—Mt. Kisco (N. Y.) G. C. A. Betti, Sec’y. 

Oct. 45.—Columbus (O.) G C. L Fisher, Sec’y. 

Oct. 5-6.—Luther (Okla.) G. C. O. M. Cole, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Roswell (N. M.) G. C. R. B. House, Sec’y. 

Oct. 10-12—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State tournament. 
C. W. Budd, Chairman Board of Directors. 

Oct. 11-12.—Wilmington, Del—Du Pont G. C. T. E 
Doremus, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16-17.—Lewiston (Idaho) G. C. Geo. Doehne, Jr., 


Sec’y. 

Oct. 1718.—Scammon (Kans.) G. C. G. K. Mackie, Pres. 

Oct. ar Ill.—Will County G. C. John Liess, 
r., Pres. 

Oct) 25-26.—Kansas City, Mo.—Big Four League’s tour- 
nament. Dave Elliott, Sec’y. E : 

Oct. 26.—Lancaster (Pa.) G. C. W. T. Krick, Sec’y. 

Oct. 28.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tannhauser G. C. O. M. Wer- 
ner, Sec’y. 

Nov. 1-2.—Demopolis (Ala.) G. C. W. C. Du Feu, Sec. 

Nov. 8.—Danville (Ill.) R. and G.C. C. A. a. Sec. 

~~ 23-24.—Adams G. C. (Adams, Neb.). H. K. Mitton, 
ec’y. 

Nov. 2859.—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. L. Worthing- 
ton, Vice-Pres. 

Dec. 20.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Onondaga County G. C. 


T. E. Clay, Sec’y. 
we 1912 


Jan. 24-27.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Mgr. 

April 17-19.—Wichita, Kans.—Kansas State_ tournament, 
under the auspices of the Interurban G. C. C. W. 
Jones, Sec’y, 209 N. Main St., Wichita, Kans. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


A registered tournament at the Onondaga County Gun 
Club, Syracuse, N. Y., will be held on Dec. 20. Write 
T. E. Clay, Secretary, for particulars. 


Sept. 12 brings a rattling tournament at the Holland 
Gun Club, Batavia, N. Y. Here’s the way the pro- 
gram reads: ‘‘Messrs. Cox, Conley, Wright and Green 
have agreed to come to Batavia, Sept. 12, and shoot at 
100 targets for permanent ownership of the Watts L. 
Richmond trophy, Western New York Championship. 
We invite our friends to be with us that day: to witness 
the contest and participate in the 100-target program of 
Sweeps. Program at 1 o’clock prompt. There will be 
five events of 20 targets each, $1.30 entrance each event. 
Targets 114 cents each, included in entrance. Division, 
Percentage, 50, 30, 20. Shells for sale on the grounds. 
Paid representatives to shoot for targets only. Ama- 
teurs may shoot for targets only if desired. The club, 
with Mr. Richmond’s assistance, will replace the present 
cup with a larger and better trophy at our 1912 tourna- 
ment.” 





boats. 

If the Seine territory could be opened up by 
American manufacturers of fast high-grade 
boats and engines, reaching exclusively for the 
racing and touring trade, there would follow 
an opportunity for introducing heavy-duty 
motors for fishing boats. This is practically an 
untouched field, although a little headway has 
been made in it by English manufacturers. Of 
course nothing can be done among the owners 
and operators of fishing boats except by direct 
methods. The use of auxiliary motors in sail- 
ing craft is increasing slowly in Seine waters. 





“The Sport Alluring” is the title of a handsome 36- 
page book, just issued by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co., of Wilmington, Del., and edited by that 
well-known gun authority, Edward Banks. The book, 
like a giant hemlock, exudes the odor of outdoors, 
freedom and room to stretch one’s self. After an 
alluring introduction, the author devotes a dozen inter- 
esting pages to hints to beginners, and we may add 
that just because you have shot a gun a few years is no 
reason for overlooking the book. The fact is, it is the 
best reason in the world for looking over the book. For, 
while the work is written in explanatory vernacular, so 
that the beginner gets a knowledge of shooting terms 
and a great amount of information, there is much sound 
advice, suitable for warm storage, in that not always 
full to capacity compartment in the shooter’s brain, that 
controls the shooting hand. Some of the sub-headings 
are: Choosing a Gun; Ammunition; The Shooting 
Costume; Position at the Score; How to Stand; Shoot 
With Both Eyes Open; Shooting Glasses; Aiming; How 
To Locate the Right Spot; Leading a Target; The 
Matter of Temperament; How to Call Pull; Think of 
One Thing Only; Study Local Conditions; Flinching; 
Ethics of the Sport, and Precautions to be Observed. 
In closing, Mr. Banks says: ‘While all that has been 
written is intended primarily for the beginner and novice, 
it is believed, and hoped, that some who have passed 
that stage not only will find it of interest, but be able 
to cull a hint here and there that will be of future value.” 
Copies of the book may be had for the asking, and you 
may take my word for it, that this is one time you can 
“call” without being disappointed at the show down. 


The Shamrock Association, of Atlantic City, some 
time known as the Westy Hogans, are out with their 
annual green program. On the front cover crouches a 
picture of Mister Dooley, pointing up to Young’s Pier. 
Of course, you know the date, but lest you forget, it’s 
Sept. 20, 21 and 22, and ’tis the “fift anool shute.” 
Over $1000 in trophies and added money, and the Squier 
money-back system, makes the outlook roseate for any 
old kind of a shooter. If you don’t know who the Westy 
Hogans are, just affix your orb of vision to the follow- 
ing list of real shooters: President, Neaf Apgar, New 
York; Vice-President, J. Mowell Hawkins, Baltimore, 
Md.; Secretary-Treasurer, Bernard Elsesser, York, Pa. 
Members: Lloyd R. Lewis, Atglen, Pa.; Charles A. 
North, Cleveland, O.; H. H. Stevens, Roselle Park, 
N. J.; James A. Anderson, Richmond, Va.; James Lewis, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. S. Fanning, Jersey City, N. J.; L. S. 
German, Aberdeen, Md.; E. H. Storr, Baltimore, Md.; 
Frank Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. W. Hawkins, Jr., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Sim Glover, Rochester, N. Y.; Ed. 
Moorehouse, Allentown, Pa.; George Benjamin, New 
York; S$. S. Scholl, Roanoke, Va.; T. H. Keller, Jr., Ful- 
ton, N. Y.; L. J. Squier, Pittsburg, Pa.; L. Z. Lawrence, 
Haddonfield, N. J.; John R. Taylor, Columbus, O.; O. 
S. Sked, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Samuel Goodloe, Afton, Va.; 
A. E. Sibley, Boston, Mass.; O. R. Dickey, Boston, 
Mass.; C. B. Smith, New York; E. H. Taylor, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; C. .B. Brown, New York; H. E. Young, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; D.1 W. Goshorn, Charleston, W. Va.; 
C. A. Young, Springfield, O.; W. D. Blood, Spring- 
field, Mass.; George Lyon, Durham, N. C.; Woolfolk 
Henderson, Lexington, Ky.; H. L. Worthington, Rising 
Sun, Md.; J. F. Pratt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BEECROFT. 


Golden Gate Gun Club. 


Forty shooters faced the traps at the Golden Gate Gun 
Club’s monthly bluerock shoot on the Alameda grounds 
the other day. While the weather conditions were fav- 
orable for good sport and most of the contestants in the 
several events rolled up creditable scores, only in a few 
instances was marksmanship of the sensational sort dis- 
paver. There were three target smashing contests, one 

eing at 15 and the other two at 25 birds. The closing 
shoot was a distance handicap affair, while all of the 
participants in the other contests shot from the same 
slat. The first of the four straight scores made for the 
day was rolled up by Emil Hoelle in the “grub” shoot at 
15 targets. Tony Prior, C. A. Haight and A. J. Webb 
shot in good form in this event, missing but one bird 
each. Walker and Donnelly were selected as captains for 
the opposing teams in this shoot. Capt. Walker’s team 
won with a score ef 200 targets broken, against 191 for 
the Connellyites. 

In the club shoot at 25 birds, E. J. Kerrison and Sears 
captured high gun honors by scoring straight, and nine 
of the other thirty-eight shooters broke 24 targets each. 
Otto Feudner made the only straight in the distance 
handicap event for the trophy. 

The trapshooting tournament planned for Sept. 9, 10 
and 11, has been abandoned because the dates conflicted 
with those of a similar affair at Newman, already ar- 
ranged by the bluerock club of that place. 

Grub _ shoot: 













WHAINOE diccccccececcecues COMMONS (os cccceccsances 10 
Pe faccdedoavencuece WRB se ccces 14 
CHE bcesccaxcdeeccuca Forster 12 
BREE vccacanacanasacs Nelson - 10 
MEME. ovevevecaduduve CR os:<«< 12 
EE dae ccecueuuacaens EM svaccscceoene 12 
ee ee ivdacccaceececes W Lancaster ... - 8 
ME aduscavacstexsdeass WRONG 5c cccccccaaca 
EY cowasvaeedeqeuaaas NOMUOE *6cdcccenedunsauuas 
MIE, Soc cc veccncacccss Adams 
WR isd dc cadccccadasess Du Bray 
Nd cGavegdaadaach<ks ian Miduicidaqcaasiveda 
QE aoccccevecccacceses one 
Labos ....- Whitney 
Miss Meyer Morrison 
L Prior .. CRONE Gcincccacceuceudade 
WIE S.cdcvoseaucdonce Brooks 
OEE ee csccecacsccces SOME. wiccucwnccscdeadias 
EN co naveniaweduaoven McDowell 
WEEE aacccscucdecdeuns 

Club shoot: 
COMI occ cssudes 22 241% RNR oc secnnwas 17 17 
WG eavencxaaanes 22 24% —— Segaeuaaaaara 17 17% 
WHO dendcccdavace 22 23% SM a Sc4ececexe 20 24% 
i ee 24 24% Whitney .......... 21 2 
TR ev Secccasa 24 241% Morrison ......... 17 17% 
GEE rvccdscasees 22 25 MME aaa ascccewaxe 19 21% 
Wee -ecnecwecaus 10 16% , 14 14 
NE scaccscscce- Oe ae CR ctaccascnans 24 24 
Golcher ...........23 @B OO Ee 15 15 
EE cenccccned 21 21 Miss Meyer ...... 16 16 
pS eer 21 21% ENE Cha cacdecaua 
DM Catencdnue -. 24 24 ee 
W Lancaster 4 6 SE csasacee 
Murdock ... 23 23 McDonald 
Taylor . 17 23% Feudner .... 
Adams . 20 2416 *Kerrison 
Haight «oe DD a SENN, 
Hoelle ..... a re 
Price 7 «oS SND cwecnacece 
Potter ..... .-. 17 24% IQR. edasecsaces an 
CS eae 21 21% 


The figures in the first colum represent the number of 
targets actually broken, while those in the second repre- 
sent the handicap allowance for the club’s special trophy. 

*Back scores. 


Trophy shoot, oon. handicap: 


Yds. 1 Yds. T’l 
NOD nc cesieece 20 13 Risgee <...<cs0s 8 
FN aviawcnne 20 18 EE, accdeoedas 18 18 
GE wsasconcceus 20 15 Ue  eeecne 18 17 
Lasicaster ....... 20 14 WOON neccessa 18 17 
TROON sc ciscccce 20 19 SOMME eccaccvenss 18 11 
NR ecdeeccace 20 18 eee isdcaceses 16 14 
PORE: sccsceue 20 23 io eee 16 25 
COMMON 66.00 20 14 WE -cadduwsee 16 21 
i. eee 20 1§ H _ Kerrison .... 16 21 
SHO cccencsace 20 21 Miss Meyer .... 16 19 
Pe cesesxes 20 17 WR ic ccccnacs 16 11 
Kerrison ....... 18 18 A aadenucsns aus 16 17 
WN diccnquce 18 18 BME Sévcxennawa 16 18 
eS 18 21 COD aecceceucns 16 19 
WOE dccacenensin 18 16 WOME asces<csese 16 21 
pe eee 18 16 





Exposition City Gun Club. 


TwWELvE trapshooters held a matinee practice shoot on 
the Exposition City Gun Club Presidio grounds, Aug. 
26. The high gun for the day was J. A. Cook, who 
smashed 83 out of 190 targets in one event and 44 out 
of 50 in another. The wind was rather high at times and 
caused the targets to jump occasionally. 

One hundred bird race: 


1 a ee 68 5 .S Pra as scccsank 68 
Be POE cat ccceuncns 7 WO SONGS ceccsivcsince 81 
a | AES 81 2, BO eee 72 
5 Mt adetdedesconke 60 E B Steinfeldt......... 24 
We I ces cnceccons 76 Me COG ins cadccectons 83 
E FE Cuthtest.......<< §2 WW DORE R sce sctvewes 63 
Fifty bird race: 

TA Cook Eitapeiandsaee 44 WH ENON is ccccenas 39 
EEE cnc cccckicsea 40 DB  Didtieacccizenganes 33 
Fe. We ice cccasie 39 





The Forest anp STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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Northern Kentucky Gun Club. 


THE money-back shoot of the club was held on Sept. 3, 
with a fair attendance. If the local men had turned out 
according to expectations, there would have been nothing 
to find fault with in this respect; but they were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The club officers are con- 
sidering a proposition to present every local shooter dis- 
covered on the grounds at the next tournament with a 
$20 gold piece, and they are doubtful if this would 
necessitate a very great draft on the club’s funds. The 
surrounding towns were well represented, among the 
visitors being C. A. Young, of Springfield, O.; T. J. 
Donald, of Felicity, O.; R. Stickles, of Hamilton, O.; 
C. L. Moeller and E. M. Stout, of Circleville, O.; Ike 
Brandenburg and Ed. Cain, of Dayton, O.; W. Webster, 
of Columbus, O.; H. Bruns, of Brookville, Ind.; 
Francis, of Harrison, O., and G. G. Williamson, of 
Muncie, Ind. But for these shooters, the affair would 
have been a fizzle, and the officials wish to extend to 
them thanks for their attendance, and to express the 
hope that they will come again. The day was a good 
one for shooting, a slight fall in temperature making 
outdoor sport agreeable. In the early part of the day 
the wind affected the flight of the targets badly, but 
later the conditions were more nearly ideal, and some 
better work was done. The program consisted of ten 
15-target events, entrance $1.40 in each, money divided 
Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1, in the first five, and 35, 30, 20 
and 15 per cent. in the last five. There was also a $2 
optional sweep on the entire program, divided high guns, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

At the conclusion of the regular program a_ special 
event for a silver basket was pulled off, with fourteen 
entries. T. J. Donald won the trophy for high-amateur 
with a score of 141, or 94 per cent. E. M. Stout gave 
him rather a close race, being tied at the close of the 
fifth event_on 5 misses each. In the last half of the 
program, Donald succeeded in getting one target the 
best of him. W. Webster divided second place honors 
with Stout. Charlie Young was high man for the day, 
breaking 96 per cent., 144 targets, and making a run of 
65 in the last five events. Ed. Cain and George Dameron 
were not in their best form, though the latter picked up 
a little in the last three events. The former captured 
third -_—— honors = ne to Dameron’s 137. Ike shot 
a pretty even gait all through, and was o 
behind Dameron at the a. a 

The money-back purse amounted to $21, (there was no 
$20 60 — : - ee ae the losses totaled up 
<V.60. Eight shooters called for help in i 
—_ 65 cents to $4.05. e en ee 

1e special event resulted in a tie on 24 between i 
and Williamson, and the shoot-off was won by the on 
—21 to 20. This was a handicap shoot, the extra yards 
cutting down the scores of some of the contestants. 

The next money-back shoot will be held on Oct. 1. 
If there is any way to draw out the local talent to this 
shoot, the club would like to receive suggestions. 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
9 









C A Young..... 150 144 R H Bruns 1 
T J Donald..... 150 141 Moeller ........ 130 be 
G Dameron .... 150 137 M Stout..... 150 140 
H R Irwin..... 150 = 126 PYORCIG .....icec 150 = 131 
R Stickels ..... 150 124 G G Williamson 150 133 
BRE achat aience 150 136 L Luverne ..... 90 78 
E Cain SeeeeonE 150 138 Fordyce ........ 45 25 
W Webster ..... 150 140 Whittaker ...... 45 20 
J Schreck ...... 150 127 Williams ....... 3 + 
Special event, 7 sorett, $1.50 entrance: 

fas. I'l, , fi , 
Stickles ........ BG 99 0 AGS ess son sascoes .y a4 
TONNE. eincecKccs 16 18 Dameron ....... 19 18 
BCRMOCK ...65..5 17 16 Lo 20 21 
i, rr 17 23 Williamson eae 24 
Luverne ....... 17 18 Francis 18 23 
WERE, osccscce 19 23 White ... a 16 
BMP: seer at neieien 19 2 Fordyce ........ 16 14 
Shoot-off at 25 targets: 
Williamson ..... 18 21 OA otcan ence 19 20 





Wilkes-Barre Gun Club. 


Tue Wilkes-Barre Gun Club held their shooting match 
at Sans Souci Park last Saturday, and aiteliinndins 
the disagreeable weather conditions, good scores were 
made. The high professional score was made by O. S. 
Sked. He got 95 out of 100, his high run being 54. The 
amateur contest was won‘by President J. A. Jones, of the 
club, with a score of 90. Scores in regular program 






fcllow: 

BONNET, Sonpcsins oaWdiv cee 66 RENE picts cn Vine wiewenagaeee 54 
EGG heen censh nese 66 ee . 59 
SES Sinkguicevesiowess 64 D M Jones....... 43 
Shaffstall <aieee ee BRON sews er 62 
Hartman 36 PRICE oo vivec vows 52 
H German 66 m W Raeder.......<:.... 60 
Addison 58 a. 55 
Schlicher ..... ass 8 en Ss ae 65 
EI ci a ons OE ie iwcbbchecue 70 
PIMTGCNDETE o00ciccccves 64 RIOD ececkhea osc becuse 61 


Twenty-six entered the merchandise event, and the 
Each man shot 


rivalry between the shooters was keen. 
at 25 targets. The scores follow: 





SEE Soiik oo xe ss cea see 23 SMNDEL  s wiclcieiviveeShcinn sieves 21 
SE Aa aiai cheese a oe eee 20 
L_ Lewis R_ Raeder 
Howell ..... Marcy 
Schoffstall .. ee ee 
OS eae Pe SOMES. csccscvscncsen 24 
H_ German NO Cankeresasnvisesseess 10 
NN = s cutccncviesbicac.re ] oe eo ees 19 
EN Li cs cscewieninaes Me PO. APMIE sascsessecees 19 
Rn pcveabnaswbiawnity 18 Mc ECMNEIE. cis picicescaeninke 17 
MR RINOEEE sin. ws'6:5 5 injaninie nis 16 MU MUEOT- ssuakcabcceessees 14 
ORs vs csmscconns ll DUE RPRRE sce acccsee cece 13 
Darkness prevented the high men from shooting off 


the ties, and those eligible in the event drew numbers 
from a hat for the prizes, and all seemed perfectly satis- 
fied with their selections. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





Rocky Mountain Interstate Sportsmen’s Association 


Victor, Colo., Aug. 23.—For the past three days the 
first annual tournament of the Rocky Mountain State 
Sportsmen’s Association has been in progress here, 
ending successfully to-day. Eighty-five entrants from all 
over the State, were present, and as a general average, 
the scores were exceptionally good. The winner of the 
regular program was W. R. Thomas with 440 out of 450. 
T. Sailey second with 488, and Wm. Veach third with 
432. High average for the three days was. W. R. Thomas 
with 649 out of 675. Mr. Thomas also won the double- 
target event with 46 breaks on 25 pair. 


Regular events. 
—_—_ 
3d 1st 2d 3d 


Extra events. 


1st 2d 
Day. Day. Day. Day. Day. Day. 
Targets: 150 150 150 95 25 25 2p 1 
A E McKenzie.... 185 132 137 23 «24 22 45 84 
R EE Mourry....<.. 142 134 129 24 24 24 30 7 
L, PLawton:..... 145 136 142 9% 223 2. 48 8 
C E Younkman.. 139 136 145 24 24 19 . 


W H McCreery... 132 130 ... 25 








R A Metzger..... 139 1385 129 22 

BP? Moritz 1 136 ©6134 24 24 22 29 «84 
A Sarcander 128 131 9 19 17 .. & 
W R Thomas..... 147 #147 146 9 25 24 46 89 
C Alderson ...... 132 1384 148 9 2 2 .. % 
W S Shemwell... 144 142 140 24 21 24 38 88 
H B Hubbard..... 32 137 «130 yn: ' ig Ne Tae 
N S08 4. .ssccccus 132 188 182 23 #18 19 29 & 
Tecate ions. 92 110 99 Se. same,” “Nae eee ae 
09> COUT. As aewse ee 118 «#127 «#2117 Se ist, atte «sete ee 
W A Matlock.... 112 120 108 pa en, DE eae ca 
WGI cscenscase 104 an = 21 22 16 32 

H Nelson .....-. 114 112 12 Js ww bask eet adis 
J H Rohrer...... 138 147 142 24 24 24 2 89 
Wm Veach ....... 145 145 142 93 24 24 38 93 
BS TOWNER 20060505 Mee sus | sue Sb See gee more daeew 
Geo Hamilton ... 112 102 * a : 
7 Hanley ii6..00- * * * ss 70 
TER ca sexsi ake * * * BEE a) ea | tee 
C A Whited...... 130 120 181 94 #19 21 30 89 
R_ Schildkncht.... 141 141 139 Oe a SOE RR: cite 
Et. Ritley........ 124 123 128 15. 32> OS) cc. ee 
WN @atler.....; 400 “Tae ss ae eee 
F Klingberg ..... 140 121 131 262th 

B Millington ..... 138 132 181 CT ie ge ee 
Wm Martin ..... 135 140 135 2 2 83 2 8 
N Franklin ...... 131 127 138 15 19 20 39 84 
J PCE oc sisssccces 143 #141=«+141 oS 2 oS 42 
RMON svcsesuvene 139 135 137 242 21 «37 «390 
W E Dingman.... 140 1387 143 21 23 24 32 8&8 
Dy ate (cvecedones 144 146 148 5 23 20 40 93 
W BOWER: <..00<5 43 141 137 iar 00, OE aw 
Dr Cochems .<<2.6 s0 107) «115 So | eo Ree “ea. fee 
We BWEEE so vsscwsiscx aes 138 187 ee eee 
We EE anatauines see we wie oa: eer ee 6 ws 


*Scores illegible. 
Scores of the professionals, illegible. 


Roanoke Gun Club. 


A LARGELY attended and highly enjoyable practice 
shoot was held by the Roanoke Gun Club on its grounds 
on Sept. 2, there being present a large number of pro- 
fessionals en route to the State shoot, held at Lynchburg 
Sept. 4 and 5. 

The scores made by the respective shooters were as 











follows: 
Shot at. Broke. Per C’t. 
Tr: Es A RICH. «00sec cdvcineess 50 49 98 
J W Poindexter Segre. SOU 47 94 
PMN “inc snseondassicnetne 100 90 90 
MANE. scckssccnasasesedessskee 100 89 389 
POE cacanncnsacdiesecmecsoee 50 44 88 
PERO knikcdsvsrocntenstesencwsne 100 87 87 
PAGE oo saieisc cacbenseessbaseses 100 86 86 
WY TK RESCH. . vwisivicsawopaesaeae 50 43 86 
BBGES! wicansick sosannegcstan ce veunes 100 82 82 
PEMA ose ccesaiewswasisnevacents 75 61 81 
A DOMME aay sceccesdccons's 100 80 80 
RADON © senscigaesdanerandesiswans 100 qs 79 
ROY « cccctavcdvvnvoesteesdceuss 50 39 78 
MOE: “ase cmannpamneuawnmumernente ae 125 97 V7 
RIGID a iciaeis oe sine cnies wvieweiesisasese 50 37 74 
BPW PRAMOIG SS isc dcsclccenan oss 100 74 7 
ere eee . 100 73 73 
Atkinson 100 72 72 
WEDD) bra kienccosiiccsanpecseseoeeess 100 72 72 
DORMER Souwastsanuneseceenobscounen 100 7 71 
SUMNAL” Scncpewncch weenachasheeeecene 100 69 69 
SN. chusenecosns va iebwasbarcauls 50 34 68 
ERIBMCOMSDID: oc oso0ccnscessacens 50 34 68 
DEM MUOEE Sscccasarcsgcs ese cceneD 50 3 62 
MERE Noes ois sas cwskeneeeteasnans’ 50 28 56 
OE ~ ssirndiinveuintuyiconsevnewecine 100 45 45 
Professionals: 

Clarke 150 147 98 
Goodrich 100 98 98 
German ... ca 98 98 
GEE, us ken cncwaadesde Keasours osc ae 91 91 
Goodloe 100 86 86 
Be ee MERE, od osine wociseeveurens 125 106 84 
TE OGIGLE Sccisscasecseassusecnet 100 81 81 


Badger Gun Club. 


CoMPETITION was keen among Milwaukee gunners at 
the shoot here on the 27th. The match was for 100 birds, 
with eleven entries. Shumway ran into a tie for first 
with 95. Schendel took second with 93, beating Ham- 
mersmith by two rocks, Scores: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
95 95 


Shumway ....... 100 AOE TOC o0650% 100 

Hammersmith... 100 91 Schendel ........ 100 93 
ee ee 100 41 a 100 86 
HT Brown. 2.005 83 Hoffman ........ 50 36 
Johnson 89 Hermann ....... 50 40 





Drought 


[SEPT. 9, I9QI1. 


The Du Pont Gun Club. 


Wir thirty-four shooters at the traps and many en- 
thusiastic visitors on hand the Du Pont Gun Club held 
a very successful shoot at the club’s grounds, near New- 
bridge on afternoon of Sept. 2. The weather was ideal 
for the sport. 

Linn Worthington of Rising Sun, Md., was high man 
of the day, with 9/ breaks out of a possible 100. J. T, 
Skelly was second, with a score of 94. 

In the Coleman du Pont merchandise event, D. J. 
Doherty won in Class 2 with 23 breaks out of 25. John 
A. Campbell captured Class 3 with a score of 23, while 
Class 4 was won by Charles DeFeo, with 20 breaks out 
of 25 targets thrown from the traps. The results are as 
follows: 


mcisisea eee 20 W B Abbott.... 25 23 
GC FB Lard. ccccs 25 19 c Morgan ... 25 » 


D J Dougherty. 25 23 z McMullen.. 25 19 
{ B Grier ...... 25 2 A M L du Pont 25 13 
V G Long ... 25 10 G R Foulke.... 25 17 
L Worthington 100 97 G Boe) cccecs 25 10 
{ T SROUY. ccc 25 24 Dr H Betts.... B 15 
VA — ae 23 Dr S C Rumford 25 21 
V Gti PORE oseccnee 17 R C Sharp ... D 8 
Dr S Steele... 25 16 W A Casey..... 2 17 
ey: Re 22 Stanley Tuchton 25 20 
W A Draper ... 25 17 G Godwin ..... - 25 20 


J A Campbell.. 25 21 R_ S Robison... 25 14 
A F Hickman.. 25 21 W B Smith, Jr.. 25 12 
T W Mathewson 25 21 H P Carion ... 2 20 
D A Grier ..... 25 15 Z H Lofland... 25 20 
A J Curley..... 25 16 L Worthington 100 79 
W G Wood ... 25 21 J T Skelly ... 100 94 





The Fred Macaulay Business Men’s Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 30.—Fine shooting at the weekly 
meet of the Business Men’s Gun Club at the Speedway 
traps. Dr. E. Guenther, a recent acquisition to the 
gun club, carried off first honors yesterday afternoon. 
The Doctor came twice within one of a perfect score, 
getting 24 out of a possible 25 on each occasion. All 
his scores were very good, not one going below 18. Wm. 
Hassinger was second, and he too turned in some cred- 
itable tallies. Wm. Stengel, who recently had his 
L. C. Smith field gun overhauled, gave the gunners a 
surprise by smashing 20 and 21 out of a possible % 
shot at each time. The scores follow: 


FONG OY © o50.05 ccrewanieveseviene 17 18 20 19 18 21 21 2015... 
Or UE, osiscsasseowsceacucce 15 16 15 16 17 23 18 16 16 17 
WW Ee BR IAIOLE osc s: sce vasicisints tie 18 M22 9028 IO TT os os: os 
PE ERPUOE cocci sussceseeensss sate 19:12 2 21 18 17:10 4... <0 
Dir Ee GOORIN... csc ccscceesee 18 18 23 21 22 24 23 24 23... 
BM Siagey, Fron ccsccsseesce ff ) Se 
Wit FERRE oo sicc cess ccencns 23 23 22 23 23 2019 18 .. .. 
TOG WINGER. occcccwaccccu snes 21:20 18 18:19 206... ...'0 
E RRRBMIIOR icc cecsesusscweve ae MP ois! asine ne 02! on. 
Tp PORN sisisicyecereieiccdscenene RE ca oe eae es beta 
DP CO. i cacawcnccccccciess De Oe Oe 6 8% eel ve ce ee 
WE TRIIINO ha scaniesncowecnsdee oat ae sie aia eix’ 66 ane ee 
Edward VOOrs o.ciccssecsasese WIENS aio ase: ie se eee 
TAG SMO | vcasisicsiccseesdcec vcs MAAR EE es canoe ae de ances 
6 OO, SES cosesccsasence SE EE SE se) sie. we we ne e 
Win? BGR cise cccisinecsccisic 2115 2... .. 


SMOKELESS. 





Buffalo Audubon Club. 


BuFFA.o, Sept. 2.—The following scores were made by 
the Buffalo Audubon Club under unfavorable weather 
conditions: 


Events: 1 2 8 4 #£=Hdep. 5 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 Yds. 
idee ES err re 7 18 WT 2 20 «216 
BPE IV GOUOR: cescsiccsisensisesenc 14 20 19 15 20 «14 
MS -OMONS, -5cinessdeccnrsiocsenss 13 16 17 19 17 Ww 
| 26g eer errr 15 13 15 18 19 19 
Bie, MEE sicpalccnscenaswuees ce 17 15 15 15 18 14 
AE SEE MINS o.aseip:ecivieie cian dames 16 13 19 13 2 «15 
Sy ERRENN Co uk nidocaesieeaetetee 6 2 Hi 16 16 
Oe REE chs ocickeee learcresveen 15 12 17 14 16 «618 
CE MINIINTE. cade cccnenecciterwss 11 13 17 14 3 
NOt MEER) icidan sccigegecon esas 1669 15 15 160617 
Dh MOUND | acc euisisiesincie'son nals cor enh Dp 1 HU 
Ns CRORE cnccecenssoess cnvans 8 ll 15 18 160 «18 
PAO badimescietsnnnesnecs 13.146 & .. 
es a A serio er 11 15 6... 
j ¥ ICRA 06 ssa cfeatcteus oer 7 8 9 & 
Wootton, Jr.c.ceccogsrcscsoesc D ga 


Event No. 2 was the badge event. Event No, 5 was 


for the Lambert trophy. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 2.—Dixon got away on the 
right foot and broke 57 before missing. He scored 9% 
out of the first 100 and finished with 92 per cent. Smoke 
beat him the half of one per cent., but could not negoti- 
ate a long run. Other good runs were by Barr, pro- 
fessional, 74; Stoner, 60; Miller, 45. 


Shot Shot 
dS 146 at 
ie Saiacesess eee Stomer- .acsvvcses { - 
—, Sasereoaee 120 11 ME cas nnwae 140 131 
Dixon § .cccss oces ae 129 Edmonson ....- 140 = 
Neighbors woissna ae 31 BIGOE ccciseccer 20 a 
Britton ..0.0000- 100 84 WU cdceocensve 20 7 
Moller .....cs00- 140~—=s 121 
Aug. 26.—Practice: ; : 

gia weak 150 =: 130 Seite cnc sccns soe 130 102 
SMOKE 5..<<00+0s 110 «49102. Neighbors ..... 130 92 
Britton ......... 130 118 White .........- 507 
Se reer 90 71 RR 
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Chicago Gun Club. 


Curcaco, IIll., Aug. 26.—With such a fine afternoon for 
target shooting we looked for a good attendance to-day, 
but the vacation season seems to have taken some of our 
shooters out of town; but don’t forget that this is a de- 
lightful place to come to, where you will forget business 
cares and the crowd of the city, and at the same time 
enjoy one of the most pleasant and healthful of sports. 

Morehouse and Dr. Wescott are two members who 
had not been out for several years, and now that they 
ones made a start, we hope to see them out quite regu- 
larly. 

In the practice event at 25 targets, Morehouse and 
Davis each broke 23, while Goode scored 22. Fetherston 
walked off with first honors in event No. 1, when he 
scored 49 out of 50, although May was pushing him hard 
when he finished with 48, he having broke his first frame 
straight, this being the first time he had ever had a 
straight frame. Ed. Graham was next in line with 46, 
while Barto and Parker each broke 44. 

In the handicap event Keller put up a score of 49 
out of 50, and Davis broke 47, both shooting from 
l6yds., while Fetherston finished with 45 from 22yds., 
having had a run of 77 straight. Davis made a strong 
finish when he went straight in an extra event at 25, 
having also gone straight in the last half of event 2, 
which gave him a run of 63 without a miss. He also 
broke 22 out of the 12 pairs of doubles. 

After some of the shooters had left, Dr. Wescott 
drifted in for a turn at the traps, after an absence of 
over two years, and he promises to come out often in 
the future. 

Mitchell took a turn in the last few frames, of which 
he broke 49 out of 50 on singles and 20 out of 12 pairs. 

Keller had his gun lined up just about right to-day, 
pe be was grinding the targets into dust quite regu- 
arly. 

In an extra event at 25 targets, which were thrown 
8dyds., Barto cleaned up the bunch with 22 breaks, 
Ed. Graham following with 21, while Cutler broke 20, 
and Bill thought they were “‘going some.” : 






Events: * | S83 £ Ere 
Targets: 25 50 50 24 25 25 25 
ED OBE nictinincnedeeienen vn Qe ae Bac) as 
Se We Bie ccinw cen vncesesiecs ~« £22 28. ... 
| 2 eae > caer MEE ona - Beer <a 
M J Morehouse, 20 Sate a a OE Se ae ves 
RM Fetherston, 22.....0ccccce — Peer ae 
De Fe ME acces cksaccxnces 364247023 ..f& 
ee RM MEU cece sect siunesacn 1s 4 Se OMe wk xe 
OPE CO Mi ve csccicvcccsencacs 22 39 37 7 12 
ee Oe eee « & @ .« 2 
oe WS Qiinscacexdvccavesns 12 Oe Ae sc. ve. ee 
Dy Be OS Oe evcincn sa vaccdcnce’s is ea, Se Sa ee ee 
De C WD Wesedtt, 16...ccccscese ay en ae. a eee ee 
CE Wee Wei cacetccsdenscas ue) ee se) Swe 


*Practice. No. 3 was at 12 pairs. 


Aug. 27.—While many of our regulars were attending 
the Lake Geneva tournament, twenty-two shooters faced 
the traps at our park and had some fine sport, as the 
weather was all that could be desired. 

Mitchell, the genial U. M. (€.-Remington representa- 
tive, was in good form, as he was in the lead most of 
the way, taking first place in the practice event with 25 
straight, first in event No. 1 with a score of 48 out of 
50, and broke 43 out of 24 pairs. 

Among the amateurs Dr. Wescott and Mott tied for 
first in the practice, each breaking 21 out of 25; Eck, 
Fenstermaker and Nimetz each scoring 20. 

Eck landed first honors in event No. 1, by breakng 47, 
Fenstermaker coming in second with 45, while Wilcox 
returned a score of 44. 

Wilcox turned the trick of 50 straight in the handicap 
event, centering most of his targets in fine shape, and 
grinding them into dust. Mitchell’s score of 47 from the 
19yd. mark, was another good one. Earl broke 44 from 
the 16yd. mark, while Taggart scored 43 from 19yds., 
Warnimont ‘making the same score from I6yds. 

In the third event at 12 pairs, Eck and Mitchell tied 
for first place, each breaking 21, MacLachlan landed 
secord with 20, while Taggart broke 19. Mitchell and 
MacLachlan shot another race at 12 pairs, of which 
7 —— 22, and a fell down to 17. 

n an extra event at 25 singles, Wilcox and Mitchell 
each broke 24, Nimetz 23, whi 
= 3, While Taggart and Becker 

Wilcox was highly pleased with his record to-day, as 
he is one of the “old guard,” and has not been doing 
any trapshooting for six years until he came up here 
last week on his way to Towa. 

Broberg is another one of the Chicago boys who has 
been awav for some years, having just returned from 
Cmaha, Neb., and_as he will be right near us in West 
Pullman, he is going to get back to trapshooting, and 
we hone soon to enroll him as a member of our ciub. 

_ Warnimont says he don’t get as many as he used to 
in years gone by, but he thoroughly enjoys the sport 
and has just as much fun as any one. ‘ 

Becker and Nimetz came over a little late, as most of 
the boys were ready to go to the train, but they shot a 
few frames to keep their hand in. 









Events: * } 2 8 & 6 6 
Targets 25 50 50 24 24 25 25 
ONO eR MMs a i ees caus @ @ @ FB «ssc + 
A_ Taggart, 19 We Bow. @ .. 
E Miller, ME sa cee ee oe ee ae 
cS C¢ ee ee 25 48 49 21 22 24 21 
B Fenstermaker, 16......... Oke as S800 
P M Warnimont, 16............ Sie ae, 
A F MacLachlan, 16... 8... 20 17 
H E Dickerman, 16.... eile «gy Sn ae? Sah ue 
A F Wilcox, 16........ a - ae 
HA Broberg, 16... iin” (Ce MRE tee lene 
O M George, 16...... cic oe ae 
R Protheroe, 16 .... re prea) eer 
Sak Bagh IRS Soceswueess “ie sens MO ae aes “es ee 
im Altman 26 ...50¢<cscs00 gai Sh ee” xe ee Hae 
E NUNN IED oa So oa rapa ou ia ae oe 08s “day Jan 
Be-Mecianer, 16° ..0.<..<c0cvvees 18 40 


Dr C B Wescott, 16............: AG Ging es 


WU Bi ndetcescccccdndctedes ae 2s OE I ew 4k <0 
i ee ae | ere ee 
EE BU dc dcncdacesawaces oa oe Ge ee 
SUNS TUE acdadecadececadcdene eee 

OED, De <i ccscovevieeses 


Practice event. Nos. 3 and 4 were at doubles, 12 each. 
On Thursday afternoon the following shooters made 
scores as follows: 


WE S Cee vvccccinscccnccccccccscacecsse 22 23 23 22 21 
CF BN acces qsinscs scnseesseuceseee 21 21 23 22 21 
F M Carter.. ee 19 1 13 16 
We Fe Nr ac cikia vaccine neccsuences 11 12 14 15 





Beard was on his way home to Evansville, and having a 
few hours between trains, he called on Cutler, and both 
took a run out for a few rounds at the traps. They shot 
a very even race, Cutler leading at the wind-up, 3 birds 
to & good, with a total of 111 out of 125 against 108 out 
of 125. 

Broberg is a former Chicago shooter, who has just 
returned from Nebraska, but expects to remain in 
Chicago, and will get back in the game. 


The Indians. 


Sprrit Lake, Ia., Aug. 31.—The twelfth annual meet- 
ing and pow-wow of the Indians, held on the shore of 
Spirit Lake, about one and one-half miles from the town 
of Spirit Lake, closed to-day. This has been one of the 
most pleasant and congenial meetings that the Indians 
have ever held, and not an unpleasant matter came up 
to mar the pleasure of any one in attendance. This 
annual meeting is not for the purpose of seeing how 
many entries can be had, but for the good time as 
well as for a successful meet, and all those in attendance 
this year surely had one of the most pleasant outings of 
their lives. The pow-wow and dance on Tuesday night 
was one of the features of the meet. High Chief 
Marshall introduced each Indian, telling why and how 
each Indian got his name. This was sure funny for 
the many spectators, but a little hard on some of the 
braves. 

At the business meeting the following officers were 
elected: Tom A. Marshall, High Chief; W. R. Crosby, 
Vice High Chief; C. W. Budd, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The following new members were taken in the tribe: 
Alex. Mair, O. R. Dickey, C. C. Collins, D. W. Aker, 
Warren Beckwith, H. Dunham, H. E. Winans, C. Hol- 
lingsworth, F. K. Eastman, Wm. Ridley, Dr. B. A, Mil- 
er, D. C. Bragsted, H. W. Vietmeyer, John Noel and 
W. S. McGill. 

A resolution of thanks was tendered the Chamberlin 
Cartridge and Target Co. and their representative, 
Brother Charles, for courtesies extended the Indians. 
The traps and targets sure threw and_flew fine. 

Indian Burnside, of the Orleans Hotel, did himself 
proud in looking after his guests. 

Mr. L. W. Rue, of Jackson, Minn., won the Mallory 
cup after a hot shoot with Gilbert and Taylor. 

A good number of the Indians brought their squaws 
and pappooses, which is one of the pleasant features of 
the meet. Scores follow: 


First Day. 


a 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke 
Ray Loring..... 200 169 200 52 200 177 

W Beckwith.... 200 171 200 =: 154 200 = «171 
C C Collins..... 200 182 200 =«:178 200 = 188 
Dr Hickerson.. 200 170 200 =—148 200 =: 160 


Second Day. Third Day. 


W S Hoon..... 200 8184 200 #8179 200 «86178 
C W Okey...... 200 =—-183 200 =: 167 200 =: 188 
C Hollingsworth 200 176 200 =172 200~=—s «181 
HE Peck...... 200 ~=—-:180 200=—s:«171 200 «8=6178 
C W Budd...... 200 =—-:176 200 =«:172 200 =: 184 
WE Re se cccesc 200 8172 200 =164 200 ~=180 
Pe MOOG. cccccns 200 134 200 130 200 136 
CC RD  sanccase 200 170 200 178 200 173 
W Ridley ...... 200 3=—-:187 200 =: 180 200 =192 
W Wetleaf .... 200 182 200 181 200 181 
De Miler ..<.<- 200 2=—« 171 200 «=: 156 200 «=—182 
F Campbell..... 200 «39-384 200 =6179 200 486177 
S S Johnson.... 200 136 200 =—-145 200 3=: 135 
Mrs § S Johnson200 142 200 = 134 200 129 
Mrs R R Barber 200 = 136 200 13% 200 =—:150 

Burnham .... 200 = 184 200 = 162 oa Sai 

C Bragstad.. 200 171 200 149 200 162 
E C Carlton.... 200 170 200 163 200 172 
F Slocum ...... 200 191 200 182 200 185 


Miss pee 200 =—-145 200 =: 122 200 139 
W McGowan... 200 142 200 =—-:133 200 =: 198 
F Willoughby.. 200 158 200 »=151 200 2=—«157 
S O’Brien .... 6 Z 3 






C O Collins..... 200 172 ade aa or a 
H Dunham .... 200 152 200 «=—-:167 200 158 
{ W OBell....... 200~=—-:189 200 = «183 200 =172 
WD SONGS -osnccu 200 = «166 200 =: 180 20) 173 
De vec ckcace 200 =«:188 200 23-157 200 =: 167 
W Rue....<.- 200 = «182 200=—(«176 200 =—s«185 
I NE occdues 200 =—-184 200 =—«176 2) ~=190 
C W Saxton.... 200 = 150 200 ~=—«:160 200 =—(:149 
W M Hock.... 200 148 200 154 200 162 
Geo Rogers .... 70 65 eas wa a G5 
eee 50 39 des eae 100 86 
} G Prink....... 200 =—«174 ee eas ae waa 
F E Kenning. 200 168 ae 
DD A Tc nc cee sea 85 51 
Guy Burnside.. ... aaa 100 62 
Wm Hegart ... ... ea 100 76 ad oie 
E Beckwith .... ... aes aes us 200 =—«174 
Professionals: 
O R Dickey.... 200 178 200 =—« 161 200 =—-:181 
F Gilbert ...... 200 =—:193 200 =: 185 2002191 


T A Marshall... 200 176 200 =: 161 200 «=«178 


R RE Barher..:<. 200 =—«185 200 «177 200 «184 
H C Hirschy... 200 188 200 =«171 200 8191 
Geo Maxwell ... 200 189 200 ~=—-:180 200 191 
H G Taylor..... 200 is 200 §=184 200 «=: 188 
I. Fitzsimmons. 200 181 200 177 200 180 


175 200 =—-:158 200 =-170 
200 = -183 200 =: 191 


H W Vietmeyer 200 
VS McGill.... 200 : 
R O Heikes.... 200 187 


< 


F K Eastman.. 200 175 200 «172 200 «167 
C A Nosth...... 200 = 182 200 48=152 200 «181 
H E Winans... 200 — 152 200 «146 200 «147 
Mallory cup event, 50 targets, handicap: 
Shoot-off : 


¥da. TFL Yds. T’L. 
F Gilbert ....... 22 48 S COP ieiew «<s+<. 19 47 
R O Heikes..... 22 39 T RG ccseccscs 19 32 
Geo Maxwell.... 21 47 O R Dickey 18 46 
Wm Ridley 21 43 H E Peck....... 18 42 
H Taylor ...... 21 48 F H Eastman... 18 36 
F Slocum ...... 21 43 Chas Ditto .... 18 45 
R R Barber..... 20 46 EG Sncccces 18 45 
H C Hirschy... 20 47 L Fitzsimmons. 18 45 
Wm Wetleaf ... 20 43 H W Vietmeyer 18 40 
F a 2 45 R Loring ...... 17 45 
J W Bell....... 20 40 W Beckwith.... 17 42 
C C Collins.... 2 42 D C Bragstad.. 17 42 
T A Marshall.. 20 41 Willoughby .... 17 39 
De? ee 19 41 LD Hack paddee 17 39 
C W Budd...... 19 At Wm Shears..... 17 40 
Es. Wr etilce c<ces 19 48 C W Saxton.... 17 45 
TD Se cn vccces 19 38 W S McGill.... 17 32 

Shoot-off at 25 targets: 

F Gilbert ....... 22 21 L W Rees ccacce 19 25 
FE Tagtet: 2. .cc<< 21 22 


C. W. Bupp. 





Sedalia Gun Club. 


Separra, Mo., Aug. 29-30.—Harvey Dixon had little 
difficulty in walking away with first place in the tour- 
nament just finished here. He made 287 out of 300. T. 
M. Ehler blazed a trail to second money with 281, leav- 
ing room for W, H. Clay to squeeze into third stall with 
279. High professional honors fell to C. G. Spencer 
with his pan full of dust, representing 291 powdered tar- 
gets. A. Mermod was only one behind, followed by D. 
J. Holland, who crumbled 282. 








First Day. Second Day. 
———J 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

RRM a csckecuensddectces 150 143 150 144 
Wn GE dade lose ndqeuces 150 136 150 143 
H Winzenreid ............ 150 133 150 143 
DB MO. he cdiccsccvessa 150 133 150 142 
ie ee: ee 150 128 150 142 
WPI cvecucexeaventes 150 140 150 141 
ye ee Rr 150 128 150 140 
DF Fe PR occ ccccnccccce 150 129 150 140 
PE ose stecicasccaes 150 133 150 131 
EE icccascevaccncessaae 150 123 150 133 
te UNITE oc acescccowes 150 117 150 136 
G W Anderson . nvedce ae 121 150 129 
W A Smith . . 150 124 150 128 
O M Page .. i . 150 124 150 124 
A OO eres sca 136 150 11 
E,W Mee on 50050. --- 150 113 150 121 
W H Highlegman... sce San 88 150 116 
A WGI, © Sc eccccns .. 150 106 150 114 
D McGrath .... .-- 150 106 150 110 

BR NOE oo lacdesdcce vena 150 116 ane war 

Professionals: 

C G Spencer 147 150 144 
A Mermod 147 150 143 
D J Holland 141 150 141 
Nn ncen sexvens ae 131 150 144 
De hrs anincud cacaxeene nce 132 150 134 





Royersford Gun Club. 


Tue Labor Day shoot was eminently successful, there 
being twenty-four satisfied shooters out of the same 
number of entries. H. E. Buckwalter shot in his true 
form and made high gun with 145 out of 150, getting six 
more birds than i M. Hawkins, who was first profes- 
sional. Allen Hiil finished with third honors and 135 
breaks. 

J. Mowell Hawkins is sure a good scorekeeper and 
writes a jolly good hand. 


Shot Shot 

at. Brk. at. Brk. 
H Coldren ..... 150 0=s- 121 ©). Gael waccccas 150~—s «ill 
Edw H Adams. 10 123 M Conner ...... 10 «108 
Allen Heil ..... 150 =: 135 C Weinert ..... 150 = 118 
io ae 150 95 J Grates .....0¢. 150 8= 102 
C Beideman ....150 133 C B Keenan ... 10 86 
F Ziegler ....... 150) = 132 C H Newcomb 150 128 
Edw Christman. 150 108 oo eqenas 150 486127 
Lloyd Johnson 150 86102 E Buckwalter 150 3= 145 
Wm Worth .... 150 113 H Beattie ...... 150 =: 115 
E Emmers, Sr.. 150 117 E G Ford ...... 150 97 
M A Freed ..... 150 99 Brewer ......- 1500=—s «112 
B E Hopkins .. 150 101 Bender ...... 150 «=—:125 

Professtonais: 

J M Hawkins... 150 139 Fo Pee sicca 150 124 


V A Joslyn ... 150 113 


Atlantic City Gun Club. 


Attantic City, N. J., Sept. 2.—We had two full 
squads out to-day, and some good scores were made. 
Norwood Johnson, of Pittsburgh, led on averages, finish- 
ing up with three sfraights. C. G. Westcoat, of Lees- 
burg, Fla., was next with 10 down out of 150. All of the 
local shooters also did well. Powers finished with 5 
down out of 80, and Cook and Westcoat also shot well. 
©. Ga WGNGOE cc 5. ccvcvexss 14 14 14 14 13 13 15 14 1415 .. 
. 13 15 14 13 13 13 15 1515 .. .. 





Johnson cad 

CAE ixsadas .... 10 13 13 15 13 14 14 13:13:14 «13 
Gladney .... 131413 1414 9131312.... 
Westcoat -BGMUR BH We... ccs. 5s 
Watson ._ BRBBB we wie <<. «sc 
Kiplinger vow OTA TU Ee ce ct 2s 
GES ie cedccutedadeanecacss pao Be So eae er 
SE oo cwenncudacecesacs SO TG SE oe aa a Saree 


In the future, until the Westy Hogan, we will shoot on 
Saturday afternoon, and will be glad to have any visiting 
shooters join with us. 


— 
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Ye Oak Meadow Gun Club. 


Sanpusky, O.—The readers of your most interesting 
aper would perhaps be interested in our new gun club. 
Through the efforts of Ira C. Krupp, a few of his most 
intimate friends, about the first of February, 1911, became 
very much interested in trapshooting, and on the farm 
owned by Mr. Krupp erected a trap house and pur- 
chased an Ideal trap. It was not very long before 
others became very much interested, among whom were 
some of the members of the old Sandusky Gun Club. 
The interest in trapshooting was greatly augmented by 
E. H. Marsh, who put up a silver cup to be shot for. 
This cup was won by B. E. Taylor. Shortly following, 
Donahue Hardware Co. put up a silver cup, and_ the 
interest in this was very great, and was won by John 
Diest. The third cup was presented to the club by Fred 
Zinn, and is being shot for at the present time, the 
following rules and conditions governing same: 
First—Interstate trapshooting rules to govern. 
Second—Any member of Ye Oak Meadow Gun Club in 
good standing may contest for trophy. 

Third—Contest to be at 500 targets, divided into twenty 
25-target events. Contestant to select his twelve best 
scores to count. Total, 300 targets. 

Fourth—Two events, 25 targets, to be contested each 
week at regular club shoot. 

Fifth—If a contestant fails to attend a regular shoot 
he will not be allowed to shoot up back scores. 

Sixth—Any contestant who has shot in twelve or more 
events and failed to score 20 targets or more in any 
single event will be permitted to shoot at 25 additional 
targets on last day of contest, and the number scored 

may be added to the total of his best twelve scores. 

Seventh—Handicap.—All shooters will contest at first 
event from l6yds. The handicap for all subsequent events 
will be based on the score of contestant in the last 
event he shot in, based on the following: A score of 
25 or 24, 2yds.; 23 or 22, 19yds.; 21, 18yds.; 20, 17yds.; 
any score under 20, l6yds. 

Eighth—Any contestant who willfully drops targets to 
secure a better handicap at next shoot will be barred 
from further competition. 

Ninth—In_case of a tie, the shooters will shoot off 
the tie at 50 additional targets at the same handicap 
distance in which they competed in last event. 

Tenth—The trophy to become the personal property 

of the winner. 
_Eleventh—In case of any dispute, the secretary’s de- 
cision to be final. 
_, On June 3 the club with a membership of twenty-two 
joined the State Association and sent to the Crend 
American at Columbus six representatives of Ye Oak 
Meadow Gun Club, five of whom entered the Grand 
American; all amateurs, some of whom had never shot at 
the trap before February of this year. The folowing scores 
were made: Dr. Parker 92, Ira Krupp 91, Webb Sadler 
91, August Kuebler 89, Fred Zinn 80. 

Since our slogan is “Sandusky and Cedar Point for 
the Grand American for 1912,” we are very sure that 
when the State shooters, who were with us yesterday, 
after seeing the beautiful grounds which we have pre- 
pared, and the beautiful lake city to which they would 
come to attend the Grand American shoot, we feel confi- 
dent that they would be with us in boosting Sandusky 
and Cedar Point for the Grand American, 1912. 

To prove our enthusiasm in this sport, our records 
show that since Feb. 1, we have shot over 60,000 shells. 

Our regular club shovts are held every Saturday after- 
noon, and are attended by nearly every member of the 
club, sickness being about the only excuse why a mem- 
ber is not there. 

The club has been honored several times this season 
by visits from _the following professionals: John R. 
Taylor, R. O. Heikes, Cy Young, L. G. Squier, W. R. 
Chamberlain, C. A. North, Bert Call, Ted Barsto and 
RB. Clancy, and we extend to our neighboring clubs and 
friends a cordial invitation to be with us on any 
Saturday. 


Friday, Sept. 1.—The up and comingness of tke 
gun club here again was demonstrated today in the fact 
that eighty-two shooters took. part in this one-day 
registered tournament. The weather was good; the crowd 
large and enthusiastic and the shooters highly satisfied 
with the expert manner in which the tournament was 
handled. A. Madison was high amateur, breaking 143 
out of his 150 tries. H. Haley made one less for second, 
while W. Dow Wagner an 
honors with 141. 

Way up professional was B. Call, who broke straight 
seven times and lost one bird in each of the other 
three. His score of 147 showed remarkable shooting, and 
his score was deserted. Next to him came W. R. 
Chamberlain with 142, and L. J. Squier in third place 
with one less. Another of those good Squier score 
sheets pleased our compositors, 














AS Wallace: ..5..055% 137 
J Strohmeier .... -. 133 
A Madison ..... ee 
J A Knieriem . oo. 132 
E S Rogers . - 124 
Geo Burns... <n 
T G Cathan - 120 
i 2 Smartt ...... 134 
Ce 134 
H i Hopkins ... -- 137 
H Freese ..... oa oe 

L ee ee 104 

E B Kallmerten ...... 120 G B Van Thorne ...... 129 

W A Magoon ........ 114 J S_Champeon ....... 117 

PRE nsec aco: aa O Heyman 

R C Witwer wssces dat Te Ee \cswceen 

NW © Hausen .......... 135 oe es eee 

: PRES nobeishvesev AGE OS 

Cc ROE: cccoccssene B00) FC Se: BRCUATING | .00:052 130 

ee CN iniso nie’ Jcnermen 29 

G C Sheffier 

C F Donahue 

K F Bates 


ug Keubler, Jr 
H Rausch 


OM> 
= 
S 
Ss 
3 
® 
”" 





Lon Fisher shared third - 








7. % Deggas. .44..6300 128 C H Wagner ......... 111 
2 SIR RRENER Swikccenws 113 Lank Grapp. <<ccccssss 132 
W E Dalton pe ere 140 
B E Taylor Pe RMON ns csencneasces 130 
G P Freeman J H Mason ........... 123 
J P. Traxler C O Carothers 18 
A J Weikel C E Maxwell ... . 132 
C R Nickols Wall Brickner -- 127 
is OOM ccsccvccenee § GC Maxwell: ....600.< 135 
F H Schnaitter ...... 124 Mart Hootman ........ 132 
ee SS eee 109 J H Weber ............ 50 
HC Rockwell .cccsvces 123 G C Steinmann ....... 4 
PUR BES vsvececss 118 C A Schimansky ...... 12 
Professionals: 
W R_ Chamberlain.... 142 L J Squier 
T G Barstow ........ sie BE NOE. sncseess 
W. A. Macoon, 





Pinehurst Gun Club. 


THE positive announcement that Luther Squier, Du 
Pont’s expert, will manage the fifth annual midwinter 
handicap trapshooting tournament at Pinehurst, N. C., 
Jan. 24, 25, 26 and 27, gives added prominence to this 
event, for his reputation is international. No man on 
either side of the two seas knows the rules of “the 
game” better than does Mr. Squier, and rare tact makes 
it possible for him to_enforce as few other managers 
have ever enforced. In the vernacular of the firing 
squad, “Squier is white to the core, and plays the 
square above the table from deal to dividend.” No 
detail escapes his observant eye, and he possesses the 
rare faculty of securing results, not explanations from 
those under him. Always the contestant receives care- 
ful attention, and positive answers. If No. 1 insists 
that the left-quarter bird is low and No. 2 declares it is 
high, Luther immediately sets them right. Unlike the 
dispute over the lobster’s color, both men cannot be 
correct, and Mr. Squier avoids the middle road. He is 
never negative, because he knows, and the absolute 
accuracy of his knowledge carries immediate conviction. 

While the dates set are Jan. 24, 25, 26 and 27, the 
event will round out the full week, many gathering 
for practice during the week previous. For both Jan. 
24 and 25, ten 20-target sweeps are scheduled; the 100- 
target preliminary on the 26th, preceded by five 20- 
targets sweeps, and the same program preceding the 
handicap on the 27th. In all events there will be 
additional optional sweepstakes, the Squier money-back 
system being in effect. 

H. L. Jrrrson, Sec’y. 





St. Paul Rod and Gun Club. 


THE annual big event, known as the Wolf shoot, was 
held on the 7th with nineteen entries. Fred Gilbert got 
146 out of 200 for first in the singles and 13 out of 20 
gave him high in the doubles. J. Graham was second in 
the singles with 139, while J. L. D. Morrison, the local 
crack, tied with Dr. Oakey, of Hudson, S. D., for third 
with 134. Dr. Morrison and Sam Hamilton tied in the 
doubles with 12 each. 


Shot at. Broke 
Fred Richter .. 200 101 


Shot at. Broke 
Fred Gilbert.... 200 146 


2 


AT Ward... 200 93 I: Foes. .5.< 200 = 125 
H E Peck....... 200 112 Deo Rey. .<sn0 200 =: 184 
B B Ward...... 200 =©130 J Graham ....... 200 =—:139 
J L_D Morrison 200 134 EL Fag oc5c00 200 = 118 
G W Tolen...... 200 98 Dockendorf ..... 200 + =114 
R Brachvogel... 200 99 Famechon ...... 200 118 
C Wilkinson ... 200 123 CRBRIEE ociiccsws 120 58 


Sam Hamilton... 200 127 


T L Waun, jr.. 140 8 
Chas McQuaid.. 200 120 R 


Doubles: 
BeecnvOgel oscccccccesss 8 Pred ‘Gilbert: ...006csscc 13 
J L_D Morrison....... 12 JS Young saws 
Oe ON 2 BENE TR ss siceuesio-ns 8 Dr_ Oakey 
Sam Hamilton ......... 12 J Graham .... 
CORON on scsssenee oe H Taylor 








Downs Gun Club. 


Downs, Kans., Sept. 1—We had a good shoot here 
to-day and are a little gee of the fact that one of our 
amateurs, J. F. Caldwell, won out over the professionals. 
His score was 146 out of 150, which records mighty 
consistent shooting. He broke straight in all his events 
except 2, 3 and 4. A. W. Huff was only one behind 
with 145, followed by W. H. Charles with 140. This 
little club deserves great credit for three amateur scores 
such as these gentlemen made. Ed. O’Brien was high 
professional with 143, with Geo. Lewis next with 141. 


C S Rankin ... 150 140 RSET «5 occ 1500145 
J F Caldwell ... 150 146 eee 150 86119 
C T Snyder .... 150 133 R T Hamilton .. 150 =133 
M Empson ..... 150 =: 13). R Walker ...... 150 §=6118 
C FT BGs nce 150 =: 130 eS ae 150 3=—-:131 
CRW. cscicess 150 = 132 C jadson ....... 10) 3=- 134 
W H Charles .. 150 140 
Professionals: 

Ed O’Brien .... 150 143 J S Jackson ... 150 135 
Geo Lewis ...... 150 = 141 


Book Exchange. 


No doubt there are many of our readers who possess 
old books, and others who would be glad to possess 
them, and we are, therefore, making a special place in 
our advertising columns, which may be called a book 
exchange, where those who wish to purchase, sell or ex- 
change second-hand books may ask for what they need, 
or offer what they have. 





Rifle and Revolver 





California Schuetzen Club. 


Curis MEYER won first prize yesterday by scoring the 
best center in the bullseye contest of the California 
Schuetzen Club. Philo Jacoby, the veteran champion, 
scored 2 number of bullseyes in the allotted 20 shots, and 
succeeded in taking the tenth prize of the day. , 

Otto and Frank Bremer were again to the fore in the 
re-entry event with the good scores of 69 each, being 
tied for first place. John Boller won first on the pistol 
event with scores of 43, 43. 

The yearly standing for the four best bullseyes has 
been a walkover for Otto Bremer up to the present time, 
although the next two places are being hotly contested 
for by F. O. Bertelsen and J. S. Leutenegger. 

Hinterman, Kolander and Waller each have fine chances 
to catch up with the leaders, but they have not enough 
entries to qualify. 

Competition target: Otto Bremer 69, 68; F. H. Bremer 
69; L. Wille 67, 62, 60; J. Boller 65; A. Hennings 62; 
W. Hennings 61; C. Meyer 67; P. Jacoby 66; H. 
Schroeder 66, 65; Joseph Straub 65; F. O. Bertelsen 64, 
68; A. von Wy] 64, 62; F. L. Pape 63, 68; A. Jossi 62. 

Bullseye target: Chris Meyer 294, L. Wille 348, J. S. 
Leutenegger 436, O. A. Bremer 562, Charles Ott 645, A. 
J. Brannagan 650, F. H. Bremer 694, A. Strecker 849, 
A. Hennings 855, Philo Jacoby 930, H. Schroeder 990, 
— Strub 1117, F. O. Bertelsen 1208, F. A. Garu- 

randt 1348, C. B. Morris 1483, A. von Wyl 1576, A. 
a 1757, C. Kallman 1783, F. L. Pape 1859, A. Jossi 


Pistol and revolver event: J. Boller 43, 48, 42; Otto 
Bremer 43, 36; Frank Bremer 42, 42; F. O. Bertelsen 
42, 40; A. Hennings 37, 35; C. Meyer 37, 37; W. Hen- 
nings 40. 


Bullseye standing, four best scores: 





Dk IRR cicccinicis G4 00s en Ginyeea> 34 195 405 562—1196 

F O Bertelsen........ .»» 117 330 405 T79—1631 
S Leutenegger .... --. 416 436 148 223—1723 
MRPMIG wasceccs scusnssc ... 3838 348 460 796—1942 

I sion ce oncaeevteds ... 294 438 732 761—2225 

WY Sr MORRO 506s Oknscnee .. 220 324 819 900-2267 

Ry ANE Kosasccyrscecvresecs ... 578 603 645 811—2637 

HT Schroeder ....6ccc0e- .. 209 728 990 1573—3500 

ce a ee <i8 ST awe. Soe 

A J Brannagan .. 264 650 

A Hinterman ........... ... 136 401 

DE FRED os vciescaiccceeas o0e. EE aan 

FE CE oo viascsivcnscacs .. 440 694 897 

WH Ge PIG Ws ocikcivecdccgsenees 223 528 874 





Waldo Beats U. S. Champion. 


Ir the match on Aug. 24 had been official, Police 
Commissioner Rhinelander Waldo, of New_York, might 
claim the revolver championship of the United States. 
It was merely the settling of an old controversy, how- 
ever, between Dr. John R. Hicks, the present holder of 
the title, and the Commissioner, and Dr. Hicks lost 
with a good grace, and intimated that he would like a 
return match. The Commissioner won by 184 to 179 out 
of a possible 225 points. race 

This little argument between the Commissioner and 
Dr. Hicks started several years ago during the second 
Sulu campaign in the Philippines, when Commissioner 
Waldo was on_the staff of Gen. Leonard Wood, and 
a Captain of Filipino Scouts, and Dr. Hicks was at- 
tached to the Twenty-eighth Infantry. The two men 
became friends and rode about the country taking 
potshots at monkeys and parrots, which are considered 
good eating out that way—the parrots. y 

They became such good shots that the rivalry waxed 
warm, and the toll of monkeys and birds of brilliant 
plumage was such that, their friends say, when the two 
men plunged into the jungle the targets fled to the 
interior with a squawking and chattering that aroused 
the camp. ; : 4 

Later Dr. Hicks came back and settled in the interior 
of Staten Island, where he says game is still seen occa- 
sionally. He had a revolver with a wonderfully light 

ull, with which he went after the ona of the 

Inited States. He won that from Dr. Calkins, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and later won the championship of New 
York State and city. Commissioner Waldo became mixed 
up in politics and has been having a strenuous time 
running the Fire and Police Departments. Revolver 
practice has not been part of his daily program. 

But when the two friends met recently in clubs the 
rivalry was revived, and Commissioner Waldo opined 
that even if Dr. Hicks was pinking targets with greatest 
accuracy he would be glad to outshoot_him in the 
shooting gallery in the basement of Police Headquarters. 
Running the Police Department has improved his nerve, 
and his hand is as steady as a rock. : pe 

Major William L. Kenly, of the Fifth Artillery, U. 5. 
A., and Major Benjamin Keeler, of the Field Artillery, 
were referees. Patrolman Joseph Riley, attached to the 
Commissioner’s office, who was a first sergeant in the 
Third Cavalry in the Philippines, kept score. Dr. Hicks 
produced his long-barreled target pistol and tore out the 
bullseye of the target with five quick shots. The Com- 
missioner smiled, a bit, and made some bullseyes of his 
own, just to show that he hadn’t forgotten how. 

Ten rounds apiece were fired, with the Doctor’s weapon 
and he was a bit ahead. The Commissioner wasn’t used 
to the light trigger. So, to uphold the honor of the 
department, and also to suit his hand he shot the rest 
of the match with a regulation police revolver. He 
crept up steadily, and when the forty-five rounds apiece 
had been fired, the Commissioner had won. He made 
twenty-three bullseyes and Dr. Hicks seventeen. 
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C. M. King, Rifle Champion. 


Camp Perry, O., Aug. 25.—The northeaster which 
completely eer all shooting yesterday on the big 
range, had so far abated by 8 o’clock this morning as to 
allow the national individual match to proceed at the 
final ranges of 600 and 1000yds. The weather cleared as 
the shooting progressed, and by noon the match had 
been completed except the ties. The winning honors 
were well distributed among the States and the regular 
services. 

Sergt. C. M. King, of the Fifty-third Iowa Infantry, 
who led after the first day’s shooting, held his advantage, 
not only for the national individual, but his aggregate 
score in it, and the president’s match, shot on Tuesday, 
gave him the individual military rifle championship of 
the United States. Other special honors in the national 
individual were the gold medals for the highest score in 
the skirmish, the rapid fire and the slow fire. which 
whicn were awarded respectively to Lieut. J. H. Cole, 
of the District of Columbia, who had to shoot off a tie 
score of 99 with Capt. Test, of Texas; to Lieut. D. A. 
Preussner, of Iowa, who made a possible at rapid-fire, 
and to Seret. A. N. Dow, of Florida, who made 145 out 
of a possible 150 on the slow fire. 

The second place in the national individual champion- 
ship was won by Sergt. O. M. Schreiver, of the Marines, 
and the third place by Lieut.-Col. W. A. Tewes, of New 
Jersey. The sccres of the chief winners in the national 
individual rifle match were as follows: 

Sergt. C. M. King, Iowa, 285; Sergt. C. M. Smith, 
U. S. Infantry, 283; Seret. O. S. Schreiver, U. S. 
Marines, 281; Capt. W. H. Bichard, Ohio, 281; Sergt. 
C. J. Vanamburg, Massachusetts, 281; Sergt. K. A. Burn- 
ham, Massachusetts, 280; Coxswain S. J. Eigenman, U. 
S. Navy, 289; Lieut. E. Miller, Ohio, 279; Capt. E. W. 
Eddy, Ohio, 279; Sergt. J. K. Maas, U. S. Cavalry, 278; 
Lieut. D. A. Preussner, Iowa, 278; Lieut. J. H. Cole, 
District of Columbia, 277; Ensign R. C. Giffin, U. S. 
Navy, 277; Lieut..J. C. Shaw, Infantry, 277; Ensign 
H. J. Knerr, Navy, 277. 





Los Angeles Revolver Club. 


Los AnGeEtes, Cal., Aug. 21.—Yesterday the members 
of the Los Angeles Revolver Club held their regular 
monthly bullseye shoot. The conditions were 30 shots 
per man at S0yds, 10s only to count. R. J. Fraser won 
the medal with the low count of eleven 10s. 

J. E. Holcomb and Dr. L. M. Packard again fought 
a 30-shot battle against R. 1; Fraser and W. E. Smith, 
winning by but 4 points. his gives good practice for 
the outdoor championship matches of the U. S. R. A. 

On Aug 27 the Los Angeles team expects to shoot a 
return match with the Golden Gate Club of San Fran- 
cisco. Each team will have ten men, five of which w'll 
shoot revolver and five pistol, each man to shoot 50 
shots at 50yds. on the standard American. 

What they will do to us may be a caution, but we are 
going to die kicking. This may be our last match for 
a while, besides we want to even up for that other de- 
feat, which makes us feel mad every time we think about 
it. We will do our best and leave the rest to the litte 
god that stands at the firing line, throwing the best men 
into the scrap heap, and shoving low men to the front, 
etc.—that little god that governs the unaccountab’es, 
making 6s and 7s out of what should have been 10s, etc. 
You have all met him. 

Bullseye match: 


Tens 
WED EASE. vi ciincncescrediewcciveregee 84 92 90-266 11 
We SE VN cncwumanadinge see needa 91 88 89—268 9 
Be, POOMEME, cw creicctbececececwess 7 87 89-263 8 
Pes WROMMN s hiceesds dadsevasccucs 88 86 84—258 8 
Mutts 
RURMEG) - scvnciccsadcesdncercanateesenane 96 86 91—273 
RMON. pkccw coronsacaunesecumadsasees 88 86 84—258—531 
Jeffs. 
MMMAD. ccginaronsssmucgbawereecsueadates 84 92 90—266 
NEN.» Scahictawansteviececuamemencuca canes 88 89 84—261—527 


_ Dr. Packard is compelled to get a_new hat, as he has 
just received his 95 medal from the U. S. R. A. 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Aug. 26.—At the Greenville range the fol- 
lowing scores were made: 

Revolver, 50yds.—Dr. J. R. Hicks, 91, 88, 94, 91, 96, 94, 

, 9%, 92, 96; J. A. Dietz, 93, 96, 91, 93, 95; A. P. Lane, 
90, 88, 94, 98; C. L. Camman, 85, 85, 79; H. A. Reid, 
72, 72, 71, 78, 77; W. F. Hutchinson, 83, 87, 88, 90, 91; 
G. W. Jackson, 85, 83, 89, 96, 93, 93, 92, 98; H. Roedder, 
95, 91, "92, 93, 91,91, 90, 92, 97, 94; J. E. Silliman, 96, 
90, 93, 92, 90, 89, 90. 

Five shots 15 seconds—A. P. Lane, 44, 37, 43, 43, 44; 
38, 45, 44, 37, 30. 

Aug. 24.—Revolver, 20yds.—J. A. Moller, 83, 88; Dr. 
J. R. Hicks, 95, 93, 88, 88, 91; R. Douglas, 86, 82, 79, 82, 
80, 81; N. Douglas, 77, 74, 73; J. E. Silliman, 88, 84, 83, 
83, 87. Jos. E. S1rtiman, Treas. 





Du Pont Gun Club, Rifle Dept. 


Rifle scores, .22 caliber, 50yds.—C. Smith 16, F. Frier 
16, Miss Tallman 7, H. T. Reed 66, J. W. Anderson 28, 
36, 32, 52, E. P. du Pont 33, Mrs. A. F. du Pont 37, 40. 

Revolver and pistol scores—A. i. Curley 14, Dr. W. L. 
Beale 58, 61, 64, 55, 63, D. Appleby 82, 79,. 87, 89, Lewin 





Arms and Ammunition Chat. 


Speaking of the passing of the double gun in trap- 
shooting, brings forth the following facts: 

Harvey Dixon, of Oronogo, Mo., won the Grand 
American Handicap at Columbus, O., June 22, with the 
remarkable score of 99 out of 100, shooting from the 
20yd. mark—a score that has never been equalled at the 
Grand American. There were 385 men who qualified in 
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the competition—a great field to be victorious over. Wm. 
Ridley, of What Cheer, Ia., won the Western Handicap 
at Omaha, Neb., Aug. 10. He scored 98 out of a possible 
100, and 39 out of 40, shooting from the 19yd. mark. 
There were 196 shooters who qualified in this event. 
J. Jennings, of Toronto, Ont., Can., won the Grand 
Canadian Handicap in August, with another splendid 
score of 49 out of 50. All three winners used a Smith gun. 


The 1911 Stevens catalogue has just come to hand, and 
to say that it is essential to every sportsman is not 
overestimating its contents. Its issue is happily timed 
to reach the hunter at the psychological moment—just at 
the opening of the season of greatest pleasure to the 
man whose veins are filled with red corpuscles, the 
man to whom healthy circulation means so much. The 
book is so well done as to be eligible for a place in 
your sportsman’s library, to refer to from time to time, 
if only for the joy of seeing what great strides have been 
made in the advancement of “shooting irons.” The 
insides of the Gun Gazetteer begin with the gun for 
your boy, a single barrel, Nitro Special, weighing 7lbs. 
and costing $0.50. It shows many styles of rifles exactly 
suited for your wife and daughter, and deals ad lib. in 
shotguns for the trap and field, as well as high-power 
rifles for big-game shooting. (You may havea copy of 
this excellent publication absolutely free of charge by 


addressing the J. Stevens Arms and Tool C 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. * lai 


Ask for. Catalogue No. 53. 





THE CONDUCTOR OBJECTED. 


Because Conductor Roberts, of the Marys- 
ville-Yuba City street car line refused to carry 
a sack of fish on-his car for County Surveyor 
L. B. Crook and R. N. Murphy from the boat 
landing on Feather River to this city, Crook and 
Murphy threaten to begin suit against the rail- 
road company. They have retained an attorney 
to look into the law in the premises, with the 
idea of suing the Northern Electric Railroad 
for damages. 

Shad fishing is now the rage each evening on 
Feather River. Crook and Murphy had a barley 
sack full and the conductor did not like the 
odor which the catch promised to leave on his 
car.—Sacramento Bee. 
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.38 CALIBER 
REVOLVER AMMUNITION 


WINS BY A WIDE MARGIN and establishes a NEW WORLD’S 
RECORD at Camp Perry in the N. R. A. Matches. 


DR. J. H. SNOOK, OF COLUMBUS, 0O., SCORED 


OUT OF A POSSIBLE 





500 


The greatest record ever made over the National Revolver Match Course. 
Dr. Snook also won the aggregate, score 3680 points out of a possible 4000, leading his nearest opponent by 55 points. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY - - 


New York: 98 Chambers Street. T. H. KELLER, Manager 


- CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New Orleans: 321 Magazine Street. E. F. LECKERT, Manager 
San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. J. S. FRENCH, Manager 
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FROM ROSSIGNOL TO TUSKET. 


Continued from page 411. 


pajamas, and crawled into the blankets, perhaps 
to shiver and shake for a minute or two, but 
presently to drift off into a dreamless slumber 
that could not be surpassed. 

Horace, who ministered to our gastronomic 
needs with such unvarying success, was very 
clean about his work and at once on making 
camp, while Charles was getting the fire started, 
he would get soap and a towel out of his kit 
and thoroughly wash hands and arms. Then 
with great energy, but with the precision born 
of long practice, he would start his campaign 
with the frying-pans and kettles. Our stock of 
provisions, while clearly within the limits of 
practicability, was sufficiently varied to permit of 
a choice of what we should eat, and Horace 
never failed to consult our wishes on the sub- 
ject, usually with some apt suggestion which 
generally met our unanimous approval. As we 
carried plenty of eggs, they formed the staple 
for breakfast, generally fried with a bit of 
bacon or a slice of ham, but sometimes delicious- 
ly cooked in other ways. These with fried pota- 
toes, farina, buckwheat cakes with maple syrup 
and tea, coffee or cocoa, furnished an ample 
lining to start the day on. Our luncheons were 
much more informal affairs, taken wherever we 
happened to be at noon time, and as a rule sup- 
plied from the gunnysack containing the canned 
stuff. But the important meal was supper, com- 
ing as it did after the trials and joys of the 
day were over, when. we were best prepared to 
appreciate the result of Horace’s efforts. Trout 
we always had, fresh, well cooked after half a 
dozen different methods. Our enthusiasm for 
trout, as food only be it understood, waned, but 
this was not true of the guides. The bread, 
either in the form of cornmeal, Johnnie cake or 


white flour biscuits, was baked in the folding 
reflecting oven in front of a bed of coals. Pota- 
toes and onions were in steady demand. The 
meats included pork, bacon, ham, dried beef, 
corned beef and tongue, and among the canned 
provisions were soups, baked beans, peas, corn 
and tomatoes. The dietary list was completed 
by dried prunes, apricots and apples, by rice, 
raisins and a few other trifles. 


WITH A DRY-FLY IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In hot summer weather, when the sun shines 
scorchingly upon the dwindled stream, when 
the big trout lie out near the willows, black 
bars beneath the unruffled surface, their shadows 
stationary on the stones below—then is the op- 
portunity of the dry-fly man. The uninitiated 
speak of his doings in awestruck tones. “It 
was too bright for us, but X. caught a dozen 
beauties. Got ’em with dry-fly.” And probably 
the listener accepts this news with a convic- 
tion that the matter has now gone far beyond 
his power. The dry-fly is not such a dreadfully 
exclusive insect as we are sometimes led to be- 
lieve. We modify him a little to suit our south- 
ern streams, and having dispensed with the 
messy accessories of red deer fat and paraffin, 
we find that a few flicks in the air will dry 
feathers sufficiently for the purpose, and the 
famous lure becomes tractable in the hands of 
the average fisherman. 

Well known among Canterbury rivers, the 
Orari, as it approaches the sea, is particularly 
adapted to the uses of dry-fly. About Christ- 
mas time, when the spring freshes have become 
a part of the South Pacific, it is a succession of 
pools and ripples, here and there flowing 
through a gorse-grown, shingle waste, but near 
to the sea the Orari is shut in between culti- 
vated lands and banks guarded by willows, 
which give secure shelter to many lusty trout. 
The fishing is worthy a journey, and after a 
drive of twenty miles in the early hours of a 
traditional summer day, I left my horse in a 
grove by the lowest bridge, and turned up 
stream to explore. 


Early as the hour, the heat was something to 
remember, and scores of trout could be seen 
lying motionless in their own places under the 
boughs, or close to the shingle at the opposite 
edge. At rare intervals a fly came drifting 
down, and after running the gauntlet of several 
satisfied or sluggish fish, a dark form tilted 
slowly endways, the fly vanished, and a lessen- 
ing circle from the rise widened out over the 
glassy surface. 

Having tried unsuccessfully to obtain a stray 
fly for a guide to the pattern I should use, I 
tied on a Hackled Alder as a likely lure. It 
was the season of the brown beetle pest,and an 
alder bears some resemblance, so with that I 
proceeded to tempt the nearest fish. He was in 
a rather open place, but by bending low I came 
unnoticed within casting range, and he ac- 
cepted the Alder with a steady, trustful rise. 
Following a previously arranged plan, he was 
played hard down stream, and soon a 2-pounder 
was being put into the basket. 

A bigger fish lay half a chain above, in a 
little bay among the branches, and a moment 
later I managed to put the fly in front of him. 
To be correct, it fell a little on the outside of 
him, so that he had to turn after taking it; and 
feeling the hook, he continued the wheel, and 
before I could stop him had plunged heavily 
through a mass of sunken boughs. Then I got 
back what was left of the cast, and tried to feel 
thankful that matters were no worse, while 
tying on a fresh fly: A pretty stout cast can be 
used in this style of angling, as the idea is that 
the fish are not to see any of it; but in case of 
accident, a fine point about a foot or so long 1s 
tied at the end of the cast. Thus, if a smash 
should occur, the fisherman’s loss of tackle is 
probably only a gut point and a single fly—that 
is the rule. 

Damages repaired, the next nine were landed 
largely from the half-mile of water up stream, 
and the basket strap beginning to cut into my 
shoulder, they were hidden under a bush, where 
they could be called for on the way back; a 
hint worth remembering is, never cover or pack 
trout with any of that hay-feverish smelling 
grass known as “sweet-scented vernal,” for it 
will taint and spoil a whole bagful within a few 
hours. 
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The fish that should have been my fifteenth 
was stationed below a snag, by a shingle bank; 
and in attempting to reach him with a long 
throw, I got the fly caught on a projecting piece 
of stick. It persisted in staying there, and if 1 
waded over to free it I was sure to scare the 
fish, so tried the effe‘t of a sudden jerk. The 
effect happened not to be the one wanted, but it 
was certainly curious. The fly was snapped off 
at the knot, and the jerk having almost 
wrenched it clear from the obstructing stick, it 
fell on the water and floated beautifully. Up 
came the trout, and down went my fly, and I 
think the word I used was excusable under the 
circumstances. 

So onward, from sunlit ripple to shady pool, 
keeping carefully out of sight whenever that was 
possible, and at other times watching the trout 
rushing wildly to cover as they caught a view 
of the patient angler on the bank. Even in the 
ripples a wet-fly was of no avail, except for a 
few half-pounders, which reduced the 2-pound 
average of the rest. A long black fish that 
should have weighed 8 pounds, and probably did 
not, was hooked and lost, and when the total 
stood at twelve brace, I came to the conclusion 
that enough had been done. During the walk 
toward the starting-place, I met another fisher- 
man, who was seemingly out of luck, and evi- 
dently not in the most equable of tempers. 
“Might as well fish in a bucket,” he informed 
me; “they can see you a mile off.” I suggested 
dry-fly, but he would have none of it. “Oh, I 
daresay,” he replied, “but I can’t be bothered 
to creep and crawl about with a hum-bugging 
thing like that. I’m going home.” And he 
went. That was one view of dry-fly doings. It 
was not mine at the moment, and if only as a 
scientific means to a desired end I look upon a 
skilful stalk as adding greatly to the interest of 
any capture. Especially since I caught those 
trout—Aukland News. 





SALMON FISHING COSTLY. 


Tue Canadian salmon streams had reached a 
point some years ago where the fish were very 
close to extermination, said a frequenter of the 
salmon stream regions in the Sun. This was 
owing to the manner in which the streams had 
— allowed to be dealt with from time out of 
mind. 

The Indians had long enjoyed the privilege 
of spearing the fish at any time, and during the 
spawning season every year they killed thou- 
sands of the biggest salmon in the rivers, con- 
taining thousands of eggs. This destructive 
method of fishing was adopted by white fisher- 
men also, and it was allowed to continue until 
the waters were threatened with the utter ex- 
termination of their salmon. The Dominion 
Government was slow to be aroused to an in- 
terest in the situation, but at last it took heroic 
measures to correct and improve it. 

Laws were passed under which every salmon 
and salmon egg in any stream in Canada became 
the property of the Government, and no person 
was permitted under heavy penalties, to cast a 
line to tempt one of those fish or to draw a net 
to entangle one unless he first procured a 
license from the Government to do so, and the 
thrusting of a spear to impale a salmon was 
prohibited entirely. The gentleman sportsman 
who would trail a dainty fly on the pools or 
watch it tossing on the rapids in momentary 
expectation of the strike that would thrill him 
was called upon to plank down his little fee just 
the same as the dragger of the net who prized 
the lordly salmon only according to the market 
quotations. 

It was soon seen that this drawing of the line 
on indiscriminate salmon killing was having its 
beneficial effects in the way of increasing the 
salmon runs and insuring the natural reproduc- 
tion of the fish by saving them from destruc- 
tion during the spawning season, but it was 
likewise made apparent before long that the or- 
dinary everyday lover of salmon angling must 
cease to hope for further enjoyment of the sport 
unless he possessed or could command a long 
and well filled pocket. That situation came 
about in this way: 

Sportsmen’s associations and individuals spec- 
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ulatively inclined discovered that the law opened 
a way for getting control of the streams. They 
lost no time in taking advantage of this, and 
within a very few years there was not an inch 
of salmon water in the entire Dominion that a 
person could lease direct from the Government. 
The clubs, of course, got control of such waters 
as they coveted for the use of their members 
and their friends and the number of clubs in- 
creased wonderfully. The speculative parties 
had a different purpose in securing leasehold 
privileges on the streams. 

They paid the Government license and lease- 
hold fees, getting control of such waters as they 
sought, always the best, as experienced and 
well informed salmon fishermen were subsidized 
to keep them in touch with all such waters 
throughout the Dominion. Then they sold fish- 
ing privileges on their streams to anglers unable 
to get suitable waters themselves and often in a 
single day received more for those privileges on 
a stream than an entire season’s license and 
leasehold fees would cost them. 

This practice still prevails, and we see every 
season the best streams under control of clubs 
or wealthy sportsmen or the speculators. There 
are miles of streams constantly patrolled by 
keepers in the employ of those who own the 
privileges to keep off trespassers, and more es- 
pecially to look out for the pot-fishing poachers 
who are always watching their chance to invade 
the streams with their spears and nets. 

Lovers of salmon fishing nowadays who have 
no leasehold on the streams hire men to hunt 
up spare fishing privileges that may be had, and 
for these they have to pay high. So, while this 
method of protecting its salmon has gone far 
toward restoring to Canada the old-time glory 
of her streams, it has made it quite inconvenient, 
to put it mildly, for the ordinary owner of a 
rod and line to get a place anywhere in her rivers 
to wet his flies in unless he may be so fortunate 
as to have the entry to some club that controls 
a stretch of salmon river or may have a friend 
whose purse and good luck have procured for 
him a fishing privilege. 

And one may readily see that under the Can- 
adian system of dealing out its fishing waters 
salmon fishing is by no means an economical 
way to spend a vacation if the angler has to pay 
for his own sport. But, besides protecting her 
salmon and making her streams the best on 
the continent for salmon casting, Canada’s 
method of doing it returns to her treasury 
something like $25,000 a year. 


THE UBIQUITOUS RED SQUIRREL. 


A common object of the countryside in most 
districts, the squirrel is a handsome little beast, 
playful and entertaining in its movements, and 
altogether, at least, as far as appearance goes, 
quite a pleasing addition to our woods, says 
Richard Clapham in the Shooting Times. 

We have heard it said that in some cases 
“beauty is but skin deep,” and it may be applied 
with good reason to the squirrel, for beneath 
its outward handsome appearance there remains 
a body which shrinks not from the “slaughter 
of the innocents” in the shape of young birds, 
and whose appetite for the green shoots of 
young trees is not to be denied. 

Squirrels are easily tamed, and it is tempting 
to one fond of nature to feed them near the 
house in order to watch their amusing antics. 

During the winter squirrels spend much of 
their time below ground or in the large, round 
nests which they build in the trees, thickly 
lined with moss. On fine, bright days they may 
be seen running about the branches of larch and 
other coniferous trees or sitting hunched up in 
the sun, evidently enjoying the welcome warmth. 
During spring and early summer they breed 
freely, the young being usually laid down in the 
before-mentioned nests. The youngsters are 
soon able to look after themselves, as we well 
know from having rashly on more than one oc- 
casion put our hand into such a nest when the 
family happened to be at home. 

In spring the squirrel feeds upon the young 
buds and tree-shoots, varying its vegetarian 
diet with frequent meals composed of nestling 
birds robbed from the nests. Despite all argu- 
ments to the contrary, the squirrel is a deter- 
mined and bloodthirsty little animal at times, 
and is therefore deserving of severe measures. 

In autumn and late summer it feeds upon the 
fircones, stripping them of the succulent green 
scales, which are white at their bases, and form 
a most appetizing meal. The turpentine with 
which the cones are thickly covered sticks to 
the mouth and fur of the little beasts, and we 
have seen them with whiskers stuck together 
after the manner of a waxed moustache. 

As winter approaches the squirrels may be 
seen gathering their supply of nuts and other 
edibles preparatory to “holding up” through 
the cold weather, and many people consider it a 
sign of an early or late winter, according to 
the time at which the little animals commerce 
these proceedings. 














OU know mallards—wisest and wariest of all 
ducks—-Solomons of the air. You can’t kneck 
down mallards with a paddle nor can you get them 
with a gun that plasters its shots all over the face 
of creation. 
A mallard shot is generaliy a long shot, and long 
shots require a hard-shooting, close-shooting gun. 
That’s why the long-headed man who goes to a 
mallard ceuntry takes a Lefever. When he swings 
it on a towering pair of mallards he does not ques- 
tien the result. He know it— 
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Where young trees are plentiful, squirrels do 
much damage, as we have proved to our cost, 
stripping them of the young buds and shoots, 
which does not tend to improve their growth, 
and often results in their failure to mature. 

They are a decided menace to young birds, 
for they can easily climb out upon the thinnest 
branches and reach a nest which even the active 
house cat cannot contemplate. In woods where 
the trees are well grown a few squirrels will 
not do very much harm, yet it is surprising the 
number of young birds one or two of them will 
destroy, and for this reason, if for no other, 
their ranks require thinning almost to the point 
of extinction. They breed freely and are great 
wanderers, thus a wood clear of them one month 
may contain two or three the following month, 
and in most districts the supply is usually 
plentiful. 

The most sporting way of thinning their 
ranks is to use a repeating .22 rifle, shooting them 
as they jump from tree to tree, or crouch, sway- 
ing on the topmost branches. As boys we used 
to shoot them with catapults, using a single 
S.S.G. shot with fairly strong elastic. Unless 
hit in the head or shoulder they could withstand 
a tremendous amount of hammering, but as we 
practiced regularly with our weapons, but few 
of the red rascals escaped us. 

They are surprisingly active in their move- 
ments, and will dash headforemost down a tree 
at your feet, when determined to run for fresh 
cover. Their curiosity is great, and if you stand 
still beside a tree should a squirrel have taken 
refuge in its lower branches it is ten to one that 
it will come gradually. down the trunk, chatter- 
ing and quickly moving its feet, to suddenly 
dart up again with a wild chittering, only to 
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again come down and take a fresh survey of 
you. 

In summer the fur is extremely red, which 
changes in winter to almost the gray-brown of 
the deer’s pelage, while the tail thickens out to 
a splendid “brush.” 

They can carry away a surprising number of 
nuts or chestnuts in their mouths, the cheek 
pouches seeming to have endless capacity in this 
respect. 

As an edible quantity squirrels are by no 
means to be despised, as we know from experi- 
ence, although in England it is considered 
rather an Indian-like custom to eat them. When 
in Canada we have cooked and eaten grey, black 
and red squirrels, not to mention the pretty 
striped chipmunk, or ground squirrel. The 
woods fairly swarmed with red squirrels, like 
our British species, though somewhat smaller. 
Both black and grey squirrels are larger than 
the English reds, and are considered quite a 
delicacy. Grey squirrel shooting is a popular 
sport in many States of America. 

In America the squirrels hibernate during 
much of the winter, coming out only on bright, 
sunny days. They hide supplies of nuts in holes 
in the ground, within easy distance of their 
winter quarters, and it is surprising how they 
find the entrances to these storehouses when 
snow lies a foot deep above them. We have 
often wondered whether an acute sense of smell 
or a remarkable memory for locations enables 
them to so unerringly go straight to the spot, 
working down through the snow. Like the 
hedgehog, the squirrel is by no means averse to 
taking and eating the young of game birds, 
and most keepers are fully aware of this, the 
rows of vermin on the keeper’s ‘‘gibbet” gen- 
erally showing a few of their carcasses in vary- 
ing stages of decomposition. 

Despite their evil ways, the squirrels help to 
make the country side what it is, and in these 
days of strict game preservation, when our wild 
things of the vermin tribe meet constant death 
by gun and trap, we cannot but rejoice when a 
few escape to please our eye and encourage us 
to hope that all our really wild life is not quite 
vet extinct. 





CALIFORNIA’S UNIQUE FOREST. 


CALIFORNIA, among many other natural 
wonders, contains a stone forest. This is lo- 
cated in Sonoma county, only a few miles from 
the little resort of Calistoga Springs. This 
“forest” consists of a great many petrified trees 
—all of which are prostrate. 

In respect to the great number of petrified 
trees, and their immense size, the California 
“stone forest” surpasses that of Arizona. 
Strange to say, but. very little is known about 
these wonderful Sonoma county petrifactions~ 
so far as the general public is concerned. Many 
of these trees are of enormous size. The fam- 
ous Queen of the Forest is a pre-historic red- 
wood, about 80 feet long, and nearly 12 feet in 
diameter. It has been broken in several places, 
and these breaks are as clean as if cut off with 
a saw. A tree has grown up through one of the 
breaks and has attained quite a large size. An- 
other giant tree known as the Monarch lies 
nearby, which is almost 90 feet long and is 
without a break. This tree is a fir, and averages 
10 feet in diameter. Not far away is another 
giant son of the forest—a redwood that is about 
60 feet long and is without a break. This tree is 
broken into many hundreds of pieces, yet it re- 
tains its shape almost perfectly. Scattered about 
for the area of several acres, are many other 
pieces of petrifaction. So perfect has been the 
transmutation into stone that the grain of the 
wood still remains very clear, and the variety 
of the tree may be easily determined.—American 
Forestry. 
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WITH THE SHOTGUN IN KASHMIR. 


It would be possible to write volumes in de- 
scribing the various kinds of sport to be ob- 
tained on the mountains of Kashmir. We 
should start with the Chakore and tell of the 
difficult nature of the ground frequented by this 
most excellent species of partridge and of the 
big bags made in the days when sportsmen were 
few and birds plentiful; we should pass on to 
the Ram Chakore, a bird as big as a turkey and 
as good to eat as the finest partridge, which is 
found high up on the mountains, usually in 
scrubby bushes skirting the pine forests; and we 
should not forget the gorgeous Minaul pheas- 
ant, easily king of the feathered denizens of 
the dark pine woods of Kashmir. 

Though the finest and most exhilarating sport 
is doubtless to be obtained on the mountains 
and in the sweet-scented deodar forests, the 
lakes, jheels, and rivers of the plain afford capi- 
tal diversion to any keen sportsman who is 
willing and able to work for his bag, for it is 
hard to name any kind of wildfowl which is not 
to be found in the valley at some time of the 
year. 

Whether you take the tonga and drive along 
the road between Baramula and Srinagar or 
elect to do the journey by the more lengthy 
but far pleasanter route on the bosom of the 
winding Jheelum River, you will, at intervals, 
pass jheels which at certain seasons are crowded 
with wildfowl. The valley itself is for the most 
part very flat, varied by karewas, or table lands, 
and the spurs of the surrounding mountains 
rise very abruptly from the plain, which is itself 
about 5,200 feet above sea-level. It takes, 
roughly, a couple of days for a doonga, or 
house boat, to accomplish the journey to the 
Eastern Venice, and sometimes delay is caused 
by a storm on the Woolar Lake, which the 
Manjis rightly look upon with fear and trem- 
bling at any time when the winds show a dis- 
position to descend: from the lofty mountain 
fastnesses surrounding the gloomy waters. 

In winter time this extensive lake—the largest 
expanse of water in Kashmir—is often alive with 
wildfowl, mallard, widgeon, pintail, golden-eye, 
teal, to say nothing of the various kinds of geese 
and swans. My own efforts to obtain sport on 
the Woolar have never been crowned with suc- 
cess, but probably a skilfully-maneuvered duck 
punt, carrying a big duck-gun, with a pound or 
so of buckshot, would do better than my very 
amateurish efforts with my ordinary shoulder 
gun. 

It is not, to my mind, worth while to waste 
time in chasing birds over the broad expanse 
of the Woolar when all along the banks of the 
river are to be found such excellent jheels as 
those at Manisbal, Shadipore, Kanaspura, and 
Ningle. It is well to take plenty of time on the 
journey and “‘tie up” at the river bank whenever 
a likely jheel is reached. You will not have tied 
up long before the local shikari will pounce 
upon you and loudly sing the praises of his 
particular jheel. His account of the number of 
birds, etc., may be highly colored, but if you 
do what he tells you he is pretty sure to show 
you some sport. As a rule, the shikara used 
on these occasions is a very small flat-bottomed 
boat or punt, pointed at both ends, about 12 
feet long, and very narrow, so that it can be 
easily propelled or pushed in between the thick 
banks of high rushes. This little boat is only 
just big enough to support two, and very often 
the shikari, who is practically unencumbered 
with clothes, is wading in the mud and water, 
and pushing you along in front of him as you 
sit comfortably on a thick litter of dry rushes 
ready to fire at duck or snipe which may be dis- 
turbed by your progress. It is always better 
to have two guns for this kind of work. One of 
you takes up a position well screened by grass 
and rushes, while the other is pushed and 
paddled about all over the jheel to disturb the 
duck. This “hanking” or driving work is pos- 
sibly the most interesting of the two, because 
one gets the rising shots as well as the high 
shots overhead. 

The larger and better jheels are to be found 
more on the line of the Baramula-Srinagar 
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Road, the most notable being those at Puttan, 
Singpora, Hanjvera, Haratrat, Meergrand and 
Hokra, the last-named being by far the best in 
the valley. 

It was once my good fortune to be included 
in a party of seven for the Hokra shoot; at a 
time, too, when all kinds of duck were most 
plentiful. We anticipated a good day, and we 
were not disappointed. 

The arrangement was that no one was to fire 
until a certain big duck-gun had “spoken,” and 
that then the hanking and slaughter of duck 
were to begin. We all had our own little boats, 
which were carefully concealed, and we were 
each attended by two or three other boats for 
the purpose of picking up dead and wounded 
birds and assisting in the work of driving. In 
the middle of the day, at a fixed hour, we ceased 
firing for lunch, after which we went on till 
quite late. 

In strict confidence, I don’t mind saying that 
every one of my 300 cartridges was expended, 
and my bag was fifty-three ducks, mostly heavy 
mallard, and I had also acquired somewhat of 
a headache from firing so many shots, oiten in 
a constrained attitude. When we all assembled 
to count the bag we found we had 300 birds, 
mostly heavy duck, with a good sprinkling of 
teal, golden-eye and widgeon. Altogether it 
was a delightful day, and but for the fact that 
most of us went in for very “sporting” shots, 
100 yards up in the air, I think, the shooting 
was not so bad. Had we only taken the cer- 
tainties, we should not have wasted so much 
good ammunition, but the bag would have been 
lighter. 

The Hokra Jheel is strictly preserved, but it 
is sometimes possible, through the courtesy of 
those in charge, to be included in these delight- 
ful shoots. Better practice could hardly be 
wished for, as the birds fly with great rapidity, 
after they have been for some time disturbed, 
and they come from all points of the compass, 
giving extremely difficult shots for a man in a 
small boat and in a cramped position.—Black 
Mountaineer, in the County Gentleman. 


BIRDS AND FASHIONS. 


JaMEs BuckLanp, of London, the well-known 
traveler, the other day delivered an interesting 
address on the traffic in plumage, which he 
illustrated with lantern slides, presenting bird 
life in different countries. Mr. Buckland said, 
in dealing with the subject of the traffic in 
plumage, that it was a too frequent mistake to 
speak of the plume hunter as though he were 
the chief offender. Although it was true that his 
was the hand which dealt the blow, he was but 
the instrument of others. In 99 cases out of 
100, the plume hunter was merely the agent of 
the dealer. In Australia, where so many 
precious species of birds were being rapidly ex- 
terminated in the millinery interest, the few lyre 
birds left were all that existed anywhere on the 
globe, and when the British government allowed 
its proteges, the London feather dealers, to 
barter these away, another heaven and another 
earth must pass before such a glory could be 
again. 

With regard to the egrets of Australia, which 
were killed in the breeding season in order to 
obtain their plumes, every year the harvest of 
death was reaped steadily, pitilessly, on the 
sowing grounds of life out in the silent wilder- 
ness where the birds had tried to hide their 
homes. And the story of the egret was the 
story of every wild bird killed for its plumage. 

Feathers that were used in millinery must be 
obtained, if they were to prove profitable to the 
dealer, when they were ripe, which was only at 
the height of the breeding season.. It was, 
therefore, a self-evident fact that every wild 
bird killed for plumage was a strong factor in 
the ultimate and early extermination of the 
species. That the British government should 
encourage the destruction of the birds of para- 
dise by opening its markets to the sale of their 
skins was bad enough, but that it should be a 
party to the brutalization of the native races 
of New Guinea was a detestable and inhuman 
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By PERRY D. FRAZER 


A unique work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and the experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s book 
supersede all previous publications on the subject. 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his 
own ideas of what they should be, will find in this baok a large fund of information 
gathered by the author in years "of study, experiment and practical experience in 
fishing, tournament casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates 
enot at all. He tells “the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way 
that makes results certain. All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a hhalf dozen types of bait-casting rods; 
to tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament 
fly-rods. Complete specifications of well known types are given, and the chapter 
on split bamboo rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever 
published. Indispensable in the angler’s library. 

’ Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain 
every feature of the text. Postpaid, $1. 
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HIS cup was first put in com- 
petition at the 1910 Pennsylvania 
State Shoot, held at Philadelphia, 

at which time it was won by 

Howard Schlicher, shooting New 

Schultze Powder. 


At the Pennsylvania State Shoot, 
held at Du Bois, Mr. Schlicher lost 
the trophy to G. E. Painter, who 


shot Powder. 


On August 25, 1911, H. W. Kahler 
attempted to wrest the cup from 
Mr. Painter at Bradford. The latter 
gentleman successfully defended the 
trophy with a score of 97 x 100 from 


the 18 yard mark, shooting 


powder. 





















All the above contests were “open” there being no restriction as to 
the powder used by those shooting for the cup. 
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“‘No Place for a Frog’’ will be sent promptly, prepaid, all ready for framing. 


Send the carton fronts to Advertising Division, Desk No. 7, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
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FRANK MERTON BUCKLAND 


One of the freshest, most delightful collections of outdoor verse offered for 
many a day. They are the outpourings of a spirit which loves nature, the woods 
and streams and growing things, and appreciates its charms. 


Mr. Buckland’s verse has a charm that is at once rare and delightful. This 
book will appeal to every outdoor man or woman, and particularly to the “Brethren 
of the Angle.” ; : 

Its form is as attractive as its pages, closely simulating the appearance of the 
standard fly-book, printed on heavy laid paper with ornamental border designs of 
trout flies, pocket for clippings, and blank pages for copying or individual com- 
position. It is just the thing for the den, for the pocket, or for a gift to the friend 
who loves the big world out of doors. 

Postpaid, $1.25 
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piece of business in which the foremost gov- 
ernment of civilized nations should not engage. 

In the diplomatic and consular report on the 
trade and commerce of Venezuela for 1908 it 
was set forth that, exclusive of the plumes of 
the egret, there were exported from Ciudad 
Bolivar during that year 10,612 pounds weight 
of “other feathers and plumage”—five tons, 
nearly, of feathers were shipped from one port 
in one year. 

He asked them to ponder on these figures, to 
remember that similar slaughter was taking 
place in every part of the world where there 
were birds whose plumage was marketable, and 
to reflect what this annual hecatomb darkly, yet 
plainly, foreshadowed. Whole colonies of the 
albatross and other magnificent specimens of 
birds had been wiped out of existence, killed 
with clubs, the wing and breast feathers 
stripped off to be sold for trimmings, the car- 
casses thrown in heaps to rot, and their young 
left to starve. 

The results of this wasteful and depraved 
practice of killing birds during the breeding 
season were becoming apparent everywhere, and 
unless the plumage bill was placed forthwith 
on the statute book there’ was immediately 
ahead of us a time when we should share the 
earth only with such survivors of the world’s 
avi-fauna as the feather merchant might choose 
to tolerate. Even the delay which had taken 
place since the bill was first introduced had 
been fatal to the existence of more than one 
species of the birds of paradise. 

To his mind, said Mr. Buckland, the subject 
of bird protection was one of the most im- 
portant now before the public. When he tried 
to realize the enormous sum that was lost an- 
nually to the agricultural interests of the world 
through insect and rodent pests, and reflected 
that the birds which were the natural enemies 
of these pests were being decimated for an un- 
worthy purpose, he was lost in wonder at the 
apathy of the public. Such a revolting state of 
things must cease. These inhuman vultures 
must be told that the birds of the world could 
be no longer given them to plunder as a car- 
cass. The government could not be permitted 
any longer to sanction such barbarity and such 
insane destruction. It rested ~ith the public to 
secure justice—London Standard. 








SOMETHING COMING. 


A Capito, avenue lad of eight wished to go 
fishing, but his mamma refused to permit him 
to go near the water. Johnny, nevertheless, slip- 
ped out and went to Fall Creek, where he fished 
for an hour or more. On his way home he met 
a neighbor, who was surprised to see Johnny 
carrying a fish pole. 

; Hello, Johnny,” said the neighbor, “been fish- 
ing?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Johnny answered. 

“What did you catch?” 

“W-w-why, I haven’t been home yet.’—In- 
dianapolis News. 





LANDLOCKED FISH. 


Mart pits and clay pits fed by rainfall or 
springs almost invariably develop fish within a 
few years after digging stops, and the pits are 
flooded. Among the varieties caught in such 
places catfish predominate, and then the carp, 
pickerel, suckers and occasionally landlocked 
white perch and yellow perch. How the fish get 
there is something of a mystery, as nobody 
makes a business of stocking such unpromising 
pools.—-Newark Call. 


SWIFT ENTANGLED IN A TROUT LINE 


A curtous experience befell A. E. Hobbs while 
trout fishing in the Thames near Henley, a swift 
striking his line and by some means becoming 
entangled in it. The swift was reeled in an 
duly landed, and after it had recovered from the 
shock and fright, flew away, and was merrily fly- 
catching again in a few moments. Robert Young, 
the Mendenham professional, and a boy on the 
bank witnessed the interesting incident. — Ang- 
lers’ News. 
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THE ELK PROBLEM. 


At least 30,000 elk must be moved from the 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming this summer 
or they will die of starvation. The last session 
of Congress appropriated $20,000 for this pur- 
pose and some time this month there will take 
piace the most gigantic roundup of wild game 
ever attempted in any country. The animals 
wil be driven several hundred miles to better 
feeding grounds. When the range cattle busi- 
ness was in its prime in the Far West, the round- 
ing up of half wild cattle, often numbering as 
many as 10,000 head, and driving them a hun- 
dred miles or so to the nearest railroad, was not 
an uncommon occurrence. But nothing like herd- 
ing 30,000 wild, fleet ek over a rough forest 
country for a similar distance was ever before 
attempted. Even the wildest conception of the 
most enthusiastic cattlemen is not sufficient to 
grasp the immensity of this problem. 

For the last few years the State of Wyoming 
has been appropriating large sums for hay to 
keep these animals from starving, and each win- 
ter finds conditions worse. The only solution 
of the trouble, therefore, was to take some of 
the elk away, leaving more food for those that 
remained. It is estimated that fully 50,000 elk 
winter in the Jackson Hole country, a large area 
south of the Yellowstone National Park. The 
eik scatter during the summer months, many 
of them grazing in the park, but as winter ap- 
proaches, they converge toward their old winter 
quarters. ‘These quarters were ample before the 
homesteader came to fence the lands. The elk 
would feed on the rich grass of the valleys in 
the fall, work up on the sheltered hiils:des in 
the winter, and when necessity urged descend 
to the creeks and browse among the young wil- 
lows and other foiiage until the spring grass 
came. 

The homesteader’s fence has made this im- 
possible now, and each year lessens the amount 
of open range. The result is that despite the 
large amount of feed furnished them by the 
State, each winter sees an enormous death loss 
of this fast disappearing game animal. Driven 
to desperation from hunger, the elk will break 
down the strongest barbed wire fence surround- 
ing a haystack, and during a portion of the win- 
ter settlers must guard their hay night and day. 
The elk have been known to mount upon the 
fallen bodies of their companions and thus climb 
to the top of a thatched roof shed where they 
would voraciously devour the rotten hay or straw 
used as a roof covering. 

To attempt to drive them anywhere and in a 
band numbering tens of thousands seems an im- 
possible task, yet the Government appropriation 
is sufficient evidence that the feat will be un- 
dertaken. The head game warden of Wyoming 
says it can be done, but that a detachment of 
cavalrymen from the United States Army will 
be necessary to help herd the elk. The vast 
herd will first be surrounded by a cordon of 
troopers on all sides, save the one in the direc- 
tion it is desired to drive the elk, with two addi- 
tional lines of cavalrymen strung out along the 
course. A closing in of this circle must start 
- elk on the course, and the unique race will 
€ on. 

At a given signal the outriders along the 
course will also move forward, keeping well in 
advance of the fleeing herd. Detachments to 
serve as relays for these riders will be stationed 
at intervals along the proposed route, and the 
surging, struggling mass kept moving until the 
goal is reached. Picture 30,000 wild elk in full 
flight, pursued by mounted cavalrymen firing 
their revolvers into the air to further terrify 
the fleeing animals, and a score or more of 
tiderless mounts, for many a bold horseman will 
be thrown in the wild flight with broken bones, 
if not loss of life. 

It is well known that the elk can outrun a 
horse and that under normal conditions it has 
greater endurance and is sure footed, traveling 
swiftly and easily over precipitous trails over 
which the most venturesome horseman would 
hesitate to follow. The only thing that makes 
this plan of driving the elk seem feasible is the 
fact that the great majority of them are still 
weak from lack of food during the past winter 
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and that they will not regain their full strength 
and agility until late in the summer. But even 
under these conditions it will be a difficult mat- 
ter for the swiftest and hardiest horse, burdened 
with the weight of a rider, to keep within sight 
of the flying animals. The conditions which 
have led up to the proposed driving of the elk 
have existed for more than ten years, but the 
State of Wyoming seemed unable single-handed 
to cope with the situation. The tender-hearted 
ranchmen of the Jackson Hole country have 
helped to the full extent of their ability, feed- 
ing to the starving elk as much as they could 
spare from their private stores of hay and 
fodder without putting their own stock on ex- 
tremely short allowance. But with all this it 
is estimated that fully 5,000 elk died of starva- 
tion each year. 

According to S. N. Leek, a prominent ranch- 
man of the Jackson Hole district and former 
State Senator, who has made a special study 
of the conditions surrounding the elk in that 
part of the country, since ‘1903 about 75 per 
cent. of the adult elk have perished of starvation 
each winter. He states that he has counted as 
many as a thousand dead elk within a radius 
of a half mile, and that on several occasions 
when driving through the country he has been 
forced to turn out of his way because of the 
bodies of dead elk obstructing the roads. 

The elk would first eat the range clear of all 
food, then turn to the coarse sticks and barks, 
and in many places they would actually gnaw 
the bark from the fence rails. When all these 
sources of food—if such it may be called 
were exhausted, they would gradually begin to 
lose their vitality, spirit and endurance; then 
reduced by hunger until too weak to follow the 
herd, they would drop down by some rock or 
bush to either become a prey to carffivorous ani- 
mals or die a miserable death by starvation. The 
total number of elk killed annually in Wyoming 
averages 1,000. The State has for many years 
derived a considerable income from licenses is- 
sued to non-resident hunters, the cost of such 
licenses being $50, privileging the hunter to kill 
one elk,, and then on payment of an additional 
$50 a second as a limit. Laws were passed pro- 
viding severe punishment for head and tusk hun- 
ters, the latter at one time invading the game 
fields and killing great numbers of bulls for 
the tusks alone and in no way utilizing the flesh. 

It has been the contention of all ranchmen in 
the Jackson Hole country, however, that what 
the elk needed most was not protection by game 
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wardens, but food to keep them from starving. 
And in the proposed removal of the animals 
to better feeding grounds they see their salva- 
tion.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


A LADY’S BIG SALMON. 


WE arrived one August evening in 1885 at 
Torresdal, our fishing quarters (lent to us by a 
friend) on the famous Namsen River. We had 
come, says Hannah Covington in the Field, in 
carrioles from Namsos, on the coast, a distance 
of forty-five miles. The road was good, and 
the brisk little Norwegian ponies did their work 
well. Toward the end of our drive we were told 
to leave the road and turn down a steep, grass- 
grown woodland track. After a few minutes’ 
rough driving we came to a clearing in the 
forest, and found three little wooden houses 
perched on the high banks of the river. We 
left our carrioles and stood shivering in the 
pouring rain till the arrival of our fisherman 
with the keys. We had brought a cook with us 
from Trondhjem with provisions for four weeks. 
We hoped for a plentiful supply of fish, and we 
expected to get milk and butter from a farm. 
For fruits, the forest gave us an abundance of 
wild strawberries and raspberries and the de- 
licious yellow molteberry. 

Our fishing ran close up to the Fiskum Foss, 
beyond which the salmon cannot get. Near the 
foss the Namsen banks are high, the river deep, 
swift, and full of whirlpools; lower down the 
river the rapids and shallows have a pebbly, 
gravelly bottom. The fishing at Torresdal is 
done from a boat, mostly by trolling. Our fish- 
erman, Iver Ursted, was a fair-haired Norwegian 
giant, quick of eye, slow of speech, full of a 
natural, simple dignity. He was always ready to 
take the boat out, except on Sundays; we spent 
these days on the banks of the river watching 
for salmon to jump. Sometimes we counted six 
or seven big fish jumping straight up as if for a 
fly. For one brief moment we could see the 
whole fish from nose to tail, his silver sides 
flashing in the sun. Our four weeks’ fishing on 
the whole gave us a fair total and keen sport. 

One cloudy morning I got my rod, a light 
one, made for a woman, and perfect in every 
way, and went in the salmon boat alone with 
Iver. We kept in mid-stream in the swift, broad 
part of the river. Eventually we rowed right 
under the foss. I did not like it much. The 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 


| : Lake Tahoe 
Hunt Big Game 


FALLEN LEAF LODGE Offers the tourist and 
Don’t hesitate because inexperi- 


sportsmen absolutely 
the best FISHING and HUNTING in the whole Tahoe 
region. Comfortable accommodations, a good table. Indian 
guides, horses, launches and canoes at moderate prices. 
Address the manager 

William W. Price, Fallen Leaf, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
enced. Go this year while there are 
still a few places left where you will 
see game that has never been hunted 
and have your hunting all to your- 
self. I can show you Elk, Mountain 
Sheep, Goats, Caribou, Moose, 
Grizzly Bears, in a country where 
the game has not become dwarfed 
from the conditions which always 
arise after hunting is started. I make 
all arrangements, and _ personally 
manage expedition, preserve troph- 
ies, etc., as hunter companion; ad- 
vise as to purchase of firearms and 
cameras, and give instructions in 
shooting, and wild game photog- 
raphy. References. Address: 


C. T. SUMMERSON, 
1328 Broadway, New York City. 
































September Fly-Fishing 
Deer and Moose Later 


can be found at Howes’ Camps on First Debsconeag 
Lake. Finest of fly-fishing at our camps on Rainbow 
Lake and at outlying ponds. Splendid accommodation 
for the ladies. Guides at camp. Hunting in_a section 
where there are deer and moose in plenty. References 
from Forest AND STREAM readers, who know. 
HERBERT M. HOWES, Debsconeag, Me. 
(Telegraph address: ‘‘Norcross.’’) 


















Mossingford Shooting Lodge—Having rented 6400 
acres of excellent shooting can receive sportsmen forth- 
with. Deer, Quail, Cock, Duck, Rabbits. Hounds kept. 
First-class cuisine; 400 yards from Depot. Eighty miles 
from Richmond. Terms, $25 per week, including use of 


dogs and keeper. 
Ww. SCUDAMORE, Saxe, Charlotte Co., Va. 


FISHING AND HUNTING. _ 


September and October for sea trout, channel bass and 
other fish, December, January and February for duck, 
quail and rabbit shooting. Al accommodations. 

A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 











I have just built a new sporting camp at Brandy Pond. 

It is in one of the finest game counties for moose and 

deer in Maine. For further information address: 
SOLOMON PERKINS 

12 Smyrna Mills, Aroostook County, Me. 












N E Ww F O U N D L A N D. Big Game Hunting, Rocky Mountains.—Best of guides 


Do you want pone salmon or trout fishing? Or to shoot | and hunters. Well equipped pack train and camping 
the lordly caribou? Apply J. R. WHITAKER, outfit. Elk, deer, bear and mountain sheep. Address 
Bungalow, Grand Lakes, Newfoundland. 12 J. K. ROLLINSON, Painter, Wyo. 


The “Game Laws in Brief” gives all the fish 
and game laws of the United States and Can- 
ada. It is complete and so accurate that the 
editor can afford to pay a reward for an 
error found init. “If the Brief says so, you 
may depend on it.” Sold by all dealers. 
Price, twenty-five cents. Edition for season 
| of 1911-12 just published. > a = 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 





| ANGLING MEMORIES 
| Seasonable Books for the Sportsman’s Library 
| MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH -MY ANGLING FRIENDS 


Both by FRED MATHER 


| These two volumes are a source of endless delight to the fisherman. They 
| deal with every phase of the gentle sport from bent pins and willow poles to 
salmon flies and special rods—with every kind of fish as well. 

They are full of a quaint philosophy, written with a rare appreciation of human 
nature, and comprising sketches of angling “characters” as well as well-known men 
who were Mr. Mather’s brethren of the angle. Much of other sport and adventure 
beside fishing will be found between the covers of these books. These two large, 
| splendidly bound, splendidly printed, and richly illustrated volumes of 400 pages 
each regularly sell for $2 each. While they last we offer 


Both together, postpaid, for $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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roar of the foss, the spray wetting one through, 
the swirling of the river, the tossing of the 
little boat, the great rocks sticking up every- 
where—all these things made me quite nervous! 
I had no luck, so we went again into mid-stream. 
Iver never allowed the boat to be still, but 
gently rowed up and down, keeping to mid- 
stream, near and close over some deep pools, 
where the river was a dark oily brown. I trolled 
with a fairly long line ‘‘atte lengthe,” as Izaak 
Walton says, using a fly with a dark body 
whipped round with gold and a tiny silver 
thread, the wings gray with a mixture of brown, 
orange and scarlet—a gaudy fly, but not too 
bright for the dark pools of the Namsen. I 
have the fly by me as I write, and its colors, 
after twenty-five years, are still distinct and gay. 

I kept the fly in constant motion in the water, 
now drawn with the stream and then against 
it. Still I had no luck; when suddenly my rod 
was nearly wrenched out of my hands. I man- 
aged to give a firm strike, and felt I had hooked 
something. There was a furious tugging and 
commotion in the water, and away we raced 
down stream. The sleeves of my dress and 
jacket were torn out, my hair was down, and I 
must have been a fit subject for a post-impres- 
sionist! Nothing seemed to matter except the 
fish. Iver said gruffly, “Big fish. Keep rod 
up.” No other words were spoken, no sounds 
heard but the waters of the foss, the play of 
the reel, and the occasional splash of the angry 
fish. When we neared the shallow water of the 
rapids the fish turned and headed for the foss 
and the deep pools. In our mad race we once 
or twice caught sight of the fish, and saw that 
he was very big. He never again went for the 
rapids. 

For nearly two hours I played him. Being 
big and heavy, he had been exhausted by his 
furious rush, and he once or twice lay quite still 
and quiet. If it had not been for these quiet 
moments I could not have held out, for I was 
growing exhausted, too. Suddenly, after a final 
struggle, there was a dead calm; the fish sank 
to the bottom behind a rock near the shore. 
We got the boat as near to the shore as we 
could. By degrees I gently drew him nearer 
and nearer in. At last, with a great effort, Iver 
bent over the side of the boat and firmly gaffed 
him. We slipped the net under him, and soon 
had him lying full length on the green grass. 
He was a male fish, with a tremendous hooked 
jaw, a mighty tail, a fine head, and weighed 57% 
pounds. He measured over four feet from nose 
to the tip of his tail, and his thickest girth was 
about two feet two inches. He looked enorm- 
ous as he lay there, and very noble. We ad- 
mired the beauty of the blackish spots on his 
silver sides and the fine lines of his shape. I 
was filled with a great wonder at my capture, 
but when I remembered his fierce and gallant 
struggle for life, I wished him back again—a 
king—in the Namsen River. 

We made a drawing of him on the wooden 
dado of the fishing house, and then we laid him 
on some sheets of newspaper joined together 
and cut out his size and shape. I still have this 
rough memento and the hook with which he was 
caught. In the end we gave him to the fisher- 
men to cut up for “lax,” and the last I saw of 
our huge friend he was in a sack tied round a 
fisherman’s neck, and was thus ignominiously 
trailed through the long grass to his bitter end. 

When our time came for leaving “Arcadie,” 
as we drove down to the coast the river men in 
the little villages turned out to shake hands 
with the Englishwoman who had caught the big 
fish. In remembering these dear, delightful days 
of long ago, this, I think, pleases me most of all. 

Thus ended the capture of the big fish. 
Many men, pipe in mouth, have bent over the 
paper slip and talked to me of my luck, but 
most fishers in Norwegian waters will probably 
agree with me in thinking that an active salmon 
of, say, 16 pounds gives more real sport and 
greater skill than the capture of the big fish 
I have described. This simple account may 
interest those who care for the “pleasant curi- 
osity of fish and fishing.” In these noisy days 
of motors and politics, can any one do better 
than “be quiet and go a angling”? 
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Fer Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
crous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaus Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Preston, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 

i rook 
BROOK TROUT = nse ere pi 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


—————— 
FOR SALE—BROOK TROUT.—Fine healthy fish 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 
anywhere, as represented. Correspondence _ solicited. 
BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


Fresh Wild Rice Seed. 


13 CHAS. GILCHRIST, Port Hope, Ont., Canada. 


PEE 
PREHISTORIC Indian Relics, Modern Indian Trap- 
pings, Navajo Blankets, weapons from wild tribes, An- 
tique Guns, Pistols, Swords, Pioneer Crockery, Brass and 


Pewter. Illustrated list 10c. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 13 


ae 
GINSENG.—Large profits can be made by cultivating 
this root. We can supply your wants with good, healthy 
roots and high grade seed. Prices the lowest. Send ten 
cents for illustrated catalogue. 

SHAWANO GINSENG GARDENS, Shawano, Wis. 
tt ete Neste RAS 


Property for Sale. 
SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 


FOR SALE—A most interesting proposition for small 
club. Ideal location on Wachapreague Inlet, Eastern 
Shore, Virginia. Good buildings, barn and boat house; 
10 to 20 minutes to good bay bird and duck_shooting. 
Channel bass, king, weak and other fishing. Best boat- 
ing and surf bathing. Oysters, clams and scallops grow 
within 75 yards. Easily reached; 8 hours from New 
York, 5 from Philadelphia. For full information address 
A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN.—Colonial house, ten rooms. 
Bath, steam heat, city water, gas, electricity, hardwood 
trim, mantels, floors. High ground, large plot. Half 
hour out, Main Line Erie Railway. Address, 

F. L. SEYMOUR, 120 Broadway, New York. 














Wants and Exchanges. 


SMALL RESERVE WANTED 


with streams, small lake, or river rights. Must be within 
section that lies between Scranton, Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia, Pa. State price and describe. 

12 “C. M. B.,” care editor Forest and Stream. 


Statesman eaten 
WANTED—A competent man to plan building and take 
charge of brook trout hatchery. Address, with refer- 
ences, Box 243, Northville, N. 


THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U. S. Revolver 
Jseociation, Director New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciation, 


_ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
including the latest development in smokeless powder; 
fe. 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the 
Moved States Army, the United States Navy, and the 
ational Guard; the Annual Sangnennee matches 
ge Revised Rules and Regulations of the United 
tates Revolver Association, etc. Besides being a 
useful, practical hand-book for the experienced marks- 
man, the work will also prove particularly valuable 
for beginners. 


AContents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket 
mmunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; .Re- 
yoeer Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
a dies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
= of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; 
arget Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 
#mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reload- 
Ue Appendix—Annual Championship Matches of the 
. evolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, 
"= Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 

n three styles: Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organi- 


— and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Kennel Special. 


Ads. under this head, 20 cents per line of 7 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 








FOR SALE.—English setter bitch, beautifully marked— 
white and black spotted and ticked; five years old. 
Absolutely sound and vigorous and without a fault. 
Superior _ dog, limited experience on woodcock and 
grouse. as splendid nose and _ great endurance. 
Privately reared and trained. Sent on trial to any re- 
sponsible party. Address PRIVATE OWNER, care 
orest and Stream. 11 


FOR SALE.—English Setter pups and young bitches. 
Also two red Cocker Spaniel bitches, one with whelp, 
and choice litter of blacks. 

13 MOUNT MERRICK KENNELS, Dorset, Vt. 


Mossingford Kennels—Can take few more Setters, 
Pointers, Retrievers to train for forthcoming season. 
French or English style. Terms, $50, inclusive. 

W. SCUDAMORE, Saxe, Charlotte Co., Va. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS.—tTrained Bear, Deer, Fox 
and Wolf Hounds, also pups. Forty page highly illus- 
trated catalogue; four cent stam. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


For Sale—Pointers and Setters 


We offer for sale some of the handsomest, best bred and 
best trained dogs in the United States. All dogs and 
bitches are bred, raised and trained on a large farm and 
game preserve. If you want a good quail dog or a fine 
snipe and duck retriever, we have them. Also dogs that 
are trained on grouse, woodcock, etc. Pointer dogs 
and bitches from $50.00 to $150.00. Setter dogs 
and bitches from $75.00 to $200.00. Better bred 
dogs nor better trained ones cannot be had at any price. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, 


WORTHINGTON, IND. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
XFORD KENNELS, 
$5 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Setters, Pointers and Hounds. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


SPRATT'S 


TERRIER BISCUITS 


Are specially prepared for 
Terriers and other active dogs. 
Eaten with avidity, they are 
easily digested, make bone and 
muscle, and not fat, thus insur- 
ing the true terrier qualities of 
energy and action. 

Send for “Dog Culture’’ which con- 

tains much valuable information. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisee, Cal.; 
St Leuis, Mo. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. Res. Supt. at 
Chicage, I]. Factories alse in London, England, and Berlin, Germany. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
rice, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
113 West 3ist Street. New York City. 














A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES; 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore. _ 

This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building 
and furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to fur- 
nishing, and withal a most beautiful work. 


Cloth profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


©& 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc, Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 




















High Grade 


TAXIDERMY 


Big Game Heads 
Fur Rugs 


Tanning 


ALBERT E. COLBURN 
744 South Broadway - - Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE SALMON FISHER 


Charles Hallock. Contents: Distribution of the Sal- 
mon. Life and History of the Salmon. Technology 
of Salmon Fishing. Salmon Fishing in the Abstract. 
Cloth. 125 pages. Price, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Camp Life in the Woods 


HAMILTON GIBSON 
A Complete Manual of Wood Life 


Handy, complete, with full explanations and 
directions so written that they are readily under- 
stood, Camp Life in the Woods is an invaluable 
book for camper, hunter, fisherman, trapper, for 
every one who goes into the woods for sport 
or recreation. 

Covers all details of “roughing it,’ camping, 
shelter building, cooking, woodcraft, canoe build- 
ing and handling, trapping and taxidermy. Good 
for every outdoor man. 

Full of “the tricks” that make for success in 
trapping, it is indispensable to every one, novice 
or old timer, who plans a campaign against the 
fur-bearing animals the coming season. Cloth, 
fully illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 


















GO TO THE WOODS NOW! 


We Can Make You Comfortable 


These are the pleasantest days in the North Woods, 
and if you are correctly outfitted no discomfort will 
be experienced. We sell every requisite for the 
Fall Hunter at prices that are consistently low. 
Tents that are waterproof; sleeping bags; blankets, 
light but warm; folding stoves and cooking outfits; 
natural wool stockings; flannel shirts and jackets; 
| moccasins and hunting boots; in fact, everything 
you can think of to add to your comfort. 
| 













The Hunting Season Is Here 


The deer season opens Sept. 16 in the Adirondacks 
and Oct. 1 in Maine, and moose may be hunted on 
Oct. 15 in Maine, and earlier in Canada. We can 
supply you with rifles of all makes and will give you 
the benefit of our experience in making a selection. 
May we send you catalogue No. 46, or better still, 
can you call? 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Maine Hunting Licenses For Sale Here 


15 @ 17 Warren St., nearBroadway NEW YORK 
RE ANA INNERR — R — ie ea 






























EVERY TIME 


The mechanical perfection of these guns 
makes it impossible for them to shoot loose. 
The workmanship and finish is unsurpassed. Strip 
one from butt to muzzle, compare it with any other 
machine-made gun and you will find our statements 
substantiated. Smooth action, hard shooting and accuracy com- 
bined to make this 


THE PERFECT GUN 


Schoverling 
Daly & Gales, 


302-304 Broadway (Corner Duane'st.) New York City 

























CURTISS & HARVEY 
Diamond <-> Grain 


Smokeless Powder 








positively combines the best points of 
the dense powders with all the 
advantages of bulk powders, mak- 
ing it superior to either. 


C. & H. <> Grain Powder can now 
be loaded in shotgun shells or furnished 
in bulk by 


THE SOLE AGENTS 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





GREENER GUNS 


ca oor wna Princeps flee 
rinceps” is a Latin phrase meaning ‘Easily First,’ and no 
<= better name could have been chosen for a gun that has 
been winning the ponies shooting events of the World 
for three generations. e ‘Facile Princeps’ is easily first 
for strength, reliability and si - 


c icity. The lockwork con- 
sists of a hammer, a scear, a lifter and a s 


ring, the weight 


” of the barrel cocks the tumbler, everything works smoothly with 
A e the minimum of ‘friction, and the striker is just a cogen of a 
| second quicker in its blow than any other type of mechanism; this [ 
- —— should be sufficient to secure its adoption by the man [J 
who knows. 


Have you ever calculated how fast a bird travels? If instead of 


being able to pull the trigger (ie. fire the cartridge) in 1-200th ofa ff 
second, you need 3-1 00ths of a second, the bird will have flown 16 |p 
inches further. Think this over, it may account | 
for some of those ‘lost’ birds. 

The “Box” action of the “Facile 
Pnnceps” gun ts perfectly watertight, 
yet easily get-at-ab = for cleaning pur- 
poses, only one screw has to be re- 
moved to expose the lock mechanism. 

Look at the drawing, its simplicity 
cannot fail to convince you that the 
“Greener” is the best. 

Catalog, illustrating and describing 
38 grades. :: Mailed free. 


W. W. GREENER 


30CHURCHSTREET -_ - NEW YORK 


63-65 BEAVERHALLHILL - MONTREAL 
— Works — 











